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Sarajevo Divided Over Peace Plan 


John Pomfret In Sarajevo 

S ARAJEVO'S reaction to the 
signing of Bosnia's peace deal in 
Paris was summed up last week by 
two different messages to President 
Clinton. 

One, a cartoon on die front page 
of Osloboderye, the main daily for 
the Muslim-side of the Bosnian capi- 
tal, allowed Ginton as a roly-poly 
Santa Claus doling out early Christ- 
mas presents to Muslims. Croats 
and Serbs. The other message was a 
banner, strung across a street in one 
of the five Serb suburbs that under 
die peace plan is to revert to Bos- 


nian government control. "Amer- 
ica,” it said, “thank you for peace but 
where should we go now?” 

The different responses under- 
scored one of the most stunning re- 
versals in Bosnia since war erupted 
here in April 1992. For 43 months, 
the Muslims of Sarajevo have been 
viewed as the great losers of this 
battle, suffering a brutal siege of 
sniper fire and mortar shelling. 

The Serbs, their besiegers, have 
played the role of the victor, study- 
ing the city from field glasses, am- 
bling over to a howitzer, training 
dieir sights on an apartment build- 
ing and blasting away. Now, sud- 


denly. with the signing of a peace 
plan for Bosnia, the roles are re- 
versed. Formerly beleaguered Sara- 
jevo is flooded with bananas, diesel 
fuel, Swiss chocolate, squid and a 
modicum of hope. Three radio sta- 
tions vie for listeners with the latest 
in gangsta rap and Motown classics. 

On the Serb side, triumph has 
turned quickly to defeat. Suburbs 
like Ilidza and Vogosca, which once 
got rich on black market deals by 
selling fuel and fish to Sarajevo, now 
have their hand out. Old ladies 
hawk gasoline from soda bottles in 
the slush. Serb soldiers at check- 
points beg foreign reporters to fill 


up rusty jerry cans at the nearest 
Muslim pump. 

“We are at your mercy,” said 
Dusan Panic, a 25-year-old soldier 
who pleaded with one reporter to 
buy his 2-year-old son some choco- 
lates on the Muslim side. When told 
that just a few months ago. the best 
fudge came from stores on his side, 
he smiled wistfully. “Things change," 
he said. 

Under the peace deal, most of 
Sarajevo, which lias been divided 
since the war began, will revert in 
three months to control of the Mus- 
lim-dominated government. The es- 
timated 70,000 Serbs who live in 
Serb-controlled territory are report- 
edly fearful at the prospect of living 
under Bosnian President Alija 


lzetbegovic. In a non-binding refer- 
endiiin mi the peace deal held lag 
week, more than 90 percent of them 
voted against it. 

Serb officials have asked repre- 
sentatives of the U.N. High Conrnii* 
sioner for Refugees fur assistance in 
digging up their cemeteries so that 
"they can carry their dead with them 
when they go," said one U.N. oEGciaL 

While U.N. officials acknowledge 
that some of the opposition in Serb- 
held areas around Sarajevo to the 
deal is genuine, an intense propa- 
ganda campaign by the Bosnian 
Serb leadership has magnified it 
Every night Bosnian Serb serves up 
a heavy dose of shrill reporting de- 
signed to startle any Serb who 
might have plans to stay. 





Aristide’s Twin’ Heads for Victory 


Douglas Farah In Port-au-Prince 

R ENE PREVAL, the man 
widely predicted to sweep to 
victory in Sunday's elections, 
lias such a close relationship with 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide 
that supporters call them “the twins" 
despite their sharp differences in 
temperament and upbringing. 

According to recent polls. Preval , 
51, who was handpicked and en- 
dorsed by Aristide, could win the sup- 
port of up to 72 percent uf voters. 
None of the oilier 13 candidates lias 
drawn more than 15 iiercent. If no 
one wins more tlian 50 percent of the 
vote, a second round with the lop two 
candidates will be held in JauuHry. 

While Aristide, a former Roman 
Catholic priest, grew up in poverty, 
Prival is the son of an upper-middle- 
clasa - rural family and he studied 
agronomy in n prestigious Belgian 
university. He mingled with the 
Haitian exile community in Europe 
while Aristide was organizing popu- 
lar organizations to overthrow the 
Duvalier dictatorship. 

Prdval's father was a minister of 
agriculture before Francois Duva- 
lier came to power in 1957. The Prfr 
val family fled in 1963, moving to 
Europe. His experience abroad, -ac- 
cording to his friends, gave him a 
much more sophisticated under- 
standing of how the world works 
than Aristide had. 


“For example, Aristide under- 
stands nothing about economics,” 
said one person who works with 
both Prtfval and Aristide. “Preval 
does. Clearly lie is more conscious 
of the importance of the in ter na- 
tional community and a good bit 
more aware of trying to seek some 
sort of middle ground with the elite. 
He knows them and they know 
him." 

Preval spent several years in New 
York, then returned to Haiti around 
1982 and opened a bakery. He and 
Aristide began working together 
more than a decade ago when a mu- 
tual friend. Antoine Izmery. intro- 
duced them. Izmery. a wealthy 
merchant and principal finnneier of 
Aristide's 1990 presidential cam- 
paign, was assassinated by military 
thugs in 1993. 

Aristide rose to prominence as a 
mesmerizing speaker while Pr6val 
worked with grass-roots organiza- 
tions. He remains awkward and 
nervous in public appearances. 
Both survived numerous assassina- 
tion attempts. The two were to- 
gether at the St John Bosco 
Church, Aristide's parish, in Sep- 
tember 1988 when heavily armed 
army thugs burst into a Mass and 
killed 13 people. The two escaped 
through a side door. 

Preval, known affectionately as Ti 
Rene or Little Rene because of his 
diminutive stature, was crucial in 



Preval voting in Sunday's polls 


pushing Aristide to run for presi- 
dent in 1990. Aristide named Preval 
his prime minister and minister of 
defense. They were toppled by a 
military coup La September 1991, 


which only was reversed 14 months 
ago when a U.S.-led force brought 
back Aristide and Preval. 

Now, if Preval wins, the chal- 
lenge will be for the two to oversee 
the first peaceful transfer of power 
in the nation’s turbulent 191 years 
as an independent nation. Preval, 
after spending years being over- 
shadowed by Aristide in the Lavalns 
movement, seems more com foi l- 
able in the wings and has promised 
to govern “hand in hand" with Aris- 
tide — who is prohibited constitu- 
tionally from seeking consecutive 
terms. 

[jeslie Voltaire, Aristide's chief of 
staff and a close friend of Preval, de- 
scribed Preval as "very shy. loyal 
and practical. He delegates a lot of 
authority, sometimes tuu much. He 
is very pragmatic." 

Pragmatic, however, is not a 
word many would have used to de- 
scribe Preval in the early days of the 
Aristide government. He was more 
distrusted by many at the U.S. Em- 
bassy and in the Haitian business 
class than was Aristide. Aristide was 
widely viewed as a radical, embrac- 
ing liberation theology and its ele- 
ments of Marxism, while decrying 
capitalism as a “mortal sin." And 
Preval was viewed as even further 
to the left. 

In August 1991, the fractious Par- 
liament demanded that Preval, as 
prime minister, appear for question- 


ing and possible censure. Aristide 
objected strongly. Massive demon- 
strations around the Parliament 
building by supporters of Aristide 
and Prdval forced the legislators to 
adjourn before taking up the cen- 
sure motion. The demonstrators set 
tires ablaze, set one building on lire, , 
wrecked a political party headqusr- 
ters and attacked two legislators. | 

While burning tires, the demon- 
strators chanted. "Don't lay a finger 
on Preval. You will get burned," in ; 
whut many observers viewed as a 
threat to use the gasoline-soaked 
tires as "necklaces.” putting lliem 
around the neck of opponents. 

'Hie derm lustrations helped set 
1 lie climate for the bloody military 
coup that toppled the guvernnieni. • 

During the coup. Preval wenlimo 
hiding and. with I lie help of Izmery, 
was tHkni in the trunk of a French 
diplomat's car to asylum at die 
French Embassy. From there, he 
made his way to Mexico, then , 
joined Aristide in Washington dur- - 
ing most of Lhe three years oi exile. 

While 20,000 U.S. troops occupied . 
the nation last year to restore demo- 
cratic rule and oust the military, 
some 6,000 U.N. troops remain, in- 
eluding about 2,200 Americans, to 
help stabilize the nation. 

"If Haiti enn establish a process 
whereby a tremendously popular 
president leaves office voluntarily, 
democracy will have taken a huge 
step here," said a veteran diplomat 
“Even if power is going from one 
twin to nnothcr, the fact there Is a 
transfer is very important." 
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Canadian Professor Stirs Freedom Debate 


War of Words 


Charter Trueheart In Toronto 

C OOLLY testing the outer lim- 
its of academic freedom, a 
part-time journalism professor 
here. has begun talking un repen- 
tantly about his after-hours work 
as a prostitute and Mb private 
views that man-boy sex con be 
acceptable. : 

The cose was Ignited last 
month, when Gerald Hannon, a 
magazine writer who teaches a 
journalism course at Ryorson 
Polytechnic University, was 
exposed in a Toronto tabloid as a 
published exponent of "Inter- j 
generational sex," specifically ! 
between adult-men and adoles-. 
cent boys. 

Hannon’s colleagues and < 
students, Ryerson’s admlnistra- : 
, tidn and faculty union, and most . 
of the city’s Journalism commu- ' 
id ty rallied to the popular profes-; 
Bor's defense. 1 

1 Although he has written 

sympathetic articles about ■' 1 
; paedophilia and openly argues 
. - that healthy Intimate relation- ; - , 
ships are possible between - 1 ii 


generations, no evidence has 
surfaced that Hannon ever 
discussed the subject in his 
classes. It has come up, he and 
students have said, only in the 
context of journalism law. 

Apparently emboldened by his 
new status as a crusader for aca- 
demic freedom, Hannon spilled 
another sensational tale recently. 
He said he supplemented his 
teaching and writing income by 
advertising sexual services in 
newspaper ads. “My niche is 
men who find older men attrac- 
tive,” said Hannon, who is 51. 

Prostitution is legal here, and 
. once again there was no evi- 
dence that Hannon ever con- . 
ducted or touted his sex business 
on campus or with students. But ( 
under a torrent of bad publicity* 
Ryerson President Claude ' 
Lqjeunesae suspended Hannon 
and barred him from the down- - 
town Toronto campus-pending an 
investigation into whether his "al- 
leged conduct is unbefitting his 
status as a member of the teach-, 

> log community, of Ryeraota." . ■■■ 

“They hired me for two rea- 


sons: I'm a good writer and I'm a 
good teacher," Hannon said 
recently. “Nothing has been . 
changed by the discovery that Pm 
a prostitute as well. Nothing. V He 
was joined at a news conference 
by representatives of the Writers 
Union of Canada and the union 
representing Ryerson's part-time 
teachers, as well as by faculty and' 
students. 1 

Hannon continued to insist 
that relationahlps between men 
and boys can be beneficial, cit- 
ing a recent conversation with a 
54-year-old man who was still 
grateful for having had such an 
experience when he was 9. 

1 Jonathan Knight, an official of 
the American Association of 
University Professors in • ■ : 
Washington, said he could think ; 
of no recent case involving a fac- 
ulty member in a U.S.' university . 
facing sanctions because of pri- : 
vate Bernal conduct or ideas. He 
said such cases typically arise In : 
church-related Institutions' ■ • ■ 
where professors are expected to' 
be role models in private and 
public, not just pedagogues. 


John M. Qoshko 


S ECRETARY General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali and U.S. Ambas- 
sador Madeleine K. Albright last 
week shattered the United Nations’ 
normal atmosphere of decorous 
diplomatic discourse when Boutros- 
Ghali denounced the “vulgarity" of 
her language. Albright, in turn, 
replied that his accusation was 
"unacceptable." 

The exchange, sparked by a dis- 
pute over whether the United Na- 
tions or NATO should oversee a 
peacekeeping force in the disputed 
region of Croatia known as Eastern 
Slavonia, was almost unheard of in a 
forum where a term like “counter- 
productive" is considered the outer, 
limits of fighting words. It 1 marked a : 
new flareup of the tensions that fre- 
quently have affected U.S. relations 
with Boutros-Ghali In the four years 
since the Veteran Egyptian diplomat 
became secretary general. 

The arguihent came as diplomats, 
have been> speculating whether, 
Boutros-Ghali, whose' term expires! 
at the end of 1996,' will seek a seo-' 
ond five-year term and' whether the 


United States would support UJL 
The Clinton administration * 
agrees with many of Boutros-Ghali 8 
policies and priorities, and it Wj 
said privately that it hasn't decide 

whether to back his re-election. 

However, Albright issued a state- 
ment saying that she "does 

to extend this disagreement wimwe 

secretary general ' any rur^:' 
Other U.S. diplomats added tha^G 
latest tiff did not denote an irreptf* 
ble breach between Washington W 
Boutros-Ghali. Hie question 01 u- 
backing if he setks another term 
mains open, they added. ' “ ' 

The sharp exchange took P* 
during a closed meeting of tnfc Jau- 
nty Council. Sources who werfP 
sent said Boutros-Ghali, speakiM 
French, referred to criticism 0 *.™® 
made by Albright and said he w 
** shocked by the Statement^ 
American spokesman and shO® 1 " 
by.its vulgarity." - 
Perhaps the final word 
from a French diplomat, who 
“Actually we don't think wJJ 

was the most precise' translaow 1 

what he said. We think the t*»* 
had in mind was ‘tastelessness- 
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Comeback Kid wins duel in the sun 


THE YEAR IN.TUE.USA_ 

Martin Walker 

I T WAS the year of the graphs. 
Wall Street stocks rose and rose, 
apparently defying economic 
gravity to break record after record. 
The dollar plunged and then soared 
against the Japanese yen. The Clin- 
ton administration boasted that it 
■had maintained its record of creat- 
ing 2 million new jobs a year. The 
stock of the Republican leader. 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, sank and 
sank, while the approval ratings of 
President Clinton and his reputation 
in international affairs rose on an al- 
most reciprocal trajectory. 

The only unchanging trend in the 
game of political snakes and ladders 
was that of Senator Robert Dole, 
who ended the year as he had 
started ii, the dully predictable Re- 
publican front runner for (he presi- 
dential nominal ion. Aged and 
unexciting at 72. and as far from the 
radical cunservntive pyrotechnics of 
S] >eaker Gingrich as he was from 
the glib, resilient energies of Presi- 
dent Clinton. Mr Dole appeared to 
he the tortoise in a race uf Imres. 
Even the blaze ol hope and publicity 
W’.lich engulfed retired General 
lulin Powell in the slimmer anii au- 
tumn could not deter the dogged 
hole as he continued his stalely 
plud towards his last chance at the 
while House. 

Hut that brief and tantalising stnr- 
burst of Colin Powell was entirely 
characteristic of an American year 
lhat was punctuated by such flares. 

I,? ,^ rst was llle real explosion of 
klahotna City in April, when more 
than 180 people inside a federal gov- 
ernment office building were killed 
f [arge home-made bomb. The 
foals have yet to start, but this act of 
oniestic terrorism appears to have 
teen the work of a shadowy new 
muiha movement of people who 
eteve th a t their government is 
Saged in an authoritarian conSpir- 

freedon^ nSt * rat *' t ' ona l American 

n p? e ® econd n ova that flared 
0,6 airwaves and the press - 1 
3 .« c yS IuitoB t0 the long, long' 
° / Simpson. He was acquit- ; 

rfpn' y a , J ar 8 e fy black jury of mur- 
tenng h, s estranged ^ and g 

■ WfUter who was visiting . 

NW„ DeSp l ! te much P lfl y with DNA 
“oppressive prose- 

sua/1p'tl, he j defnice niana ged to per- 
a rifrr lury to cast itB verdict for 
trial altogether - 
H e a r Simpson had been the viq- 

«^ClM P SS^. hin,byP,,,W 

w .; ' e “™; d B«at blaze of the year 

MM ST‘oTbS 1 nr°' ^ t0 ' 

man u 0 } hial, the nulljon- 
of black males in 
lion convened ^ Na- 

rakha? r “”1 eader ’ 101118 Fap 

<C^L Convtaced . ^ A* 4 * 8 and 

J’* white conspiracies 

Farrakhan EStr0y ^ ff b,ack Amerlca » 
^han mana^d to exploit the 

JEJS"®" 8 of the OJ trial to 
— w many black Americans 
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to his march as ever gathered for Di- 
Martin lather King. In the event. 
Farrakhan’s speech was a weird mix 
of ancient Egyptian mysticism and 
postmodern sociological sense. 
America's black males should take 
responsibility fur their own commu- 
nities and their own families. 

There were some common 
threads that connected these great 
flurries of national attention. Com- 
mon to Colin Powell and O J Simp- 
son and the million man march was 
that besetting obsession with race, 
as if it were the original sin of Amer- 
ican democracy since slavery. Each 
of the three men had taken an 
entirely characteristic route of ambi- 
■tious black' Americans to promi- 
nence and prosperity: Powell 
through- the military, OJ through 
sport and entertainment; and Far- 
rakhan to radical politics by way of 
religion. 

■ In' each case, something went 
awry. America might finally have 
been ready to embrace a black pres- ' 
ident, but Powell was not ready for 
die attempt. America might have 
responded to that great groan of 
black pain from the million man 
inarch, but they could not abide the 
anti-Semitic messenger in his bow 
tie with his bodyguards in comic 
opera uniform. 

A prominent black American 
might finally have been given a fair- 
trial on charges of murdering his 
white wife, but a fair trial -was pre- 
cisely what Simpson did not get 


The prosecution was poisoned by 
the perjured racism of a white detec- 
tive who denied using the word 
"nigger", although it was often on 
his lips. Anti the defence injected 
that poison back into thr delibera- 
tions. not only of the jury, but into a 
broader 'national audience whose 
white members were overwhelm- 
ingly convinced of his guilt, while its 
black members were equally confi- 
dent of his Innocence; 


T HE common thread linking 
these events to Olkahoma 
City was the perehnial Amer- 
ican theme of conspiracy, that life 
was being manipulated by shadowy 
■ and sinister forces. Whether by a 
group of gun-loving white zealots In 
camouflage suits, by a jury in Los. 
Angeles, by a massed rally of black 
men in Washington, the evil con- 
spirators had to be resisted. That 
was the American way, from the 
patriots of 1778 to the plots of count- 
less Hollywood movies. The eleva- 
tion of self-interest into virtue, of 
paranoia into principle, of outsider 
into hero, is not only an American 
art form; there would not be much 
left of American art without it. 

That was also the strategy that 
President Clinton devised to chaF 
lenge the new Republican ascen- 
dancy in Congress. The wicked 
Gingrichites were plotting to de- 
stroy American values, by under- 
mining the Medicare system for the 
elderly, the Medicaid system for the 


poor, the college loan programme 
for the ambitious, and die network 
of rules and regulations that pro- 
tected the natural environment. But 
the president, mentally screening 
his favourite movie High Noon, 
would go alone into that dusty street 
and do righteous battle against the 
bad guys. 

The Republican project gave Clin- 
ton the chance to define himself by 
standing stalwart guard over those 
core achievements of the New Deal , 
and the Great Society which en- 
joyed broad popular support He 
seized the opportunity, cast veto 
after veto, allowed the government 
to start dosing down as 800,000 fed- 
eral workers were sent home for 
three dayB, and made speech after 
speech about “the violation of our 
values". All along, however, he was 
prepared to concede the fundamen- 
tal Republican target of balancing 
the budget within seven years. 

Beneath the surface of this battle 
over the budget, a very parallel 
drama unfolded within each political 
party. The dispirited and much- 
diminished Democrats in Congress, 
reduced by the 1994 mid-term elec- 
tions to a largely liberal core which 
constantly shed southern conserva- 
tive defectors to the Republicans, 
grappled for an identity. In the 
White House was a New Democrat 
who insisted on being tough on 
crime, on reforming welfare and ex- 
posing American workers to the 
stormy competition of free trade. In 


the Congress were protectionists, 
liberals who deplored America's 
grim precedence in incarcerating 
more of its citizens than any other 
country, and minority legislators 
who saw welfare reform as a code 
phrase for abandoning an under- 
class in which minorities were dis- 
proportionately represented. 

In the Republican party, the fis- 
sures were even more confusing. 
There were the cautious old hands 
of the Senate led by Dole, and the 
firebrands of the House led by Gin- 
grich. There were the Christian 
Coalition supporters who battled to 
outlaw abortion, and the liberal Re- 
publicans who thought that the 
( sleeping dog was better left undis- 
turbed. There were isolationists and 
internationalists, passionate free 
traders and that reborn America 
First protectionist Put Buchanan. 
Adding to the confusion were the 
fiscnl Ayatollahs of the House with 
their passion for flat taxes, same of 
them even rallying in repeal the 
Iritli Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. which aullmrisi's income lux. 

It was, llu refore. .1 year uf iiimul- 
1 “".ns political realignment, in 
which ronserviiiivev sinppi*i| con- 
serving wry much, ami tried, in 
Gingrich's words. - u , dismantle the 
liberal welfare >tau .uul replace ii 
with the conservative opportunity 
society . Bur Gingrich lost the aura 
ol visionary leadership that lie had 
w.»ii by 111 itrs hailing the new Repub- 
lican majority. He whined at being 
treated with insufficient respect 
aboard the presidential plane, and 
said that he had readied his target 
of seven years to balance the budget 
through “intuition”. The House 
ethics committee, after much delay, 
appointed an independent counsel 
1 to investigate his murky financial af- 
fairs, and the Federal Election Com- 
mission filed charges in fedeiol 
court that his Gopac organisation 
had broken campaign finance laws. 

C Union's authority over his party 
in Congress was never strong, and 
the continuing Whitewater embar- 
rassments eroded it further. By the 
end of the year, the refusal of the 
president and his aides to comply 
with subpoenas from the Senate 
banking committee and to hand 
■ over notes of meetings between his 
private and his presidential lawyers 
was heading for a clash in the 
courts between the prerogatives of 
the executive and the legislature. 

By sheer coincidence, this stand- 
off took place as the billboards of 
American were plastered with the 
slogan “Nixon in 96'', to promote the 

continued on page 3 
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Clinton wins 
duel in sun 


Continued from page 1 
new Oliver Stone film about the 
president whose Watergate scandal 
had an ominous echo in Clinton's 
Whitewater woes. Tricky Dicky 
Nixon was to win a triumphant re- 
election and become a historic for- 
eign policy president before being 
brought down. Slick Willie Clinton 
appeared on track for re-election, 
and could claim great credit for the 
ceasefire in Northern Ireland, for 
the Arab-Israell handshakes on the 
White House lawn, and for the 
restoration of a democratically 
elected president to Haiti. Above 
all, he could claim to have achieved 
the Bosnian peace agreement, ne- 
gotiated on a US Air Force base in 
Ohio. 

Thumpingty repudiated by the 
mid-lerin voters at the end of 1994, 
Clinton was being awarded a sympa- 
thetic and even respectful re- 
appraisal by the end uf 1995. He 
might be Slick, but Gingrich looked 
equally slippery, with a worrying 
dash of craziness. 

After a dismaying first two years 
in office, Clinton's third year as 
president was very nearly flawless, 
in domestic politics and in interna- 
tional stewardship alike. But Clin- 
ton’s recovery is desperately 
fragile. There are six major foreign 
disasters that could easily occur 
next year, and any one could sink 
him. 

The first is Bosnia, where 20,000 
US and 40,000 other Nato and non- 
Nato troops will be policing a rickety 
peace agreement in a mine-strewn 
landscape that is likely to send a dis- 
mal parade of body bags home to 
the US in election year. The second 
is Mexico, where Clinton's boldness 
in rallying a $50 billion international 
bailout for the peso is not so far 
being rewarded by a return to eco- 
nomic stability. 

Democratic rule in Haiti appears 
not to have taken firm hold yet. and 
a new flood of boat people in the 
summer would not help Clinton’s re- 
election. The great gush of senti- 
mental gratitude to Clinton among 
Insh-Americans hinges on the flim- 
siest of fudges over the pence talks 
and disarmament process in North- 

^eland. The nasty flirtation in 
1995 with a new cold war against 
China could easily recur, depending 
on events in Taiwan and in Hong 
fwng. The reformed communists 
nave come back to power via the 
oaM box ' n Hungary and Poland, 
and their success in Russia would 
expose Clinton to unfair but insidi- 
ous conservative sneers of squan- 
aeniig the cold war 1 victory he 
from Presidents Reagan 

and Bush. 

In the end, the politics of 1996 will 
uepend on the economy, which con-' 
unued to grow tliroughout 1995 in 
wnat is now becoming ah unusually 
Prolonged period of expansion. But 
million new jobs since Clinton's 
ecUon, stunning export mid pro- 
uctivity gains and low inflation hnve 
oi yet combined to produce a sense 
comfort and contentment among 
l majority of Americans,' 
Tj® mcomes haveitagnated. 

it the trend lines continue as'they , 
J to 1995, Clinton will ; be re-' 
S ed n° contin ue his High Noon 
nn H .? Itopublican Congress. If not i 
is right to warn of a 
mut Street crash were the' budget 

t0 , Sunder, we should take oiir 

BeikU? ? differei, t niovie alto- 
n J p p ®rhap8 Gimflght at the not- 
^ Corral would fit the bill. 
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murders draw 


Derek Brown in 

Talyiba reports on the 
'honour killings' of 
Palestinian women 
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O N THE night of September 
8, Rudeina Jemel went to 
bed with a cup of coffee. 
Soon afterwards — tile coffee was 
still warm when they found the 
body — a killer entered her bed- 
room and shot her twice. 

No one has been charged with 
the murder, although the police held 
a 19-year-old man for several weeks. 
Powder burns were found on his 
clothing, but the police said they did 
not have enough evidence for an in- 
dictment. The man is now free and 
still living in Taiyiba village. He is 
Salim Jemel, Rudeinn’s son. 

Whoever pulled the trigger, 
Rudeina Jemel was the victim of 
whnt is called here an “honour 
killing" — a sick euphemism for a 
degenerate crime. The offence for 
which she paid with her life was that, 
after many years as a divorcee, she 
wished to remarry. The women of 
her family supported tier decision; 
the men vehemently opposed it. 

In Palestinian society the tradi- 
tional view is that a divorced 
woman’s place is in her parents' 
home. But Rudeina had already bro- 
ken with tradition. She was, by all 
accounts, a remarkable person: an 
exemplary inulher, a successful 
businesswoman, and a source of 
strength for ail the family. 

The house where she died is a 
spacious two-storey villa that she 
had built to underline her indepen- 
dence. It is now home to three gen- 
erations of women who have 
rejected their menfolk to come to- 
gether in grief and anger. 

"She provided a refuge for all the 
family. She gave us all so much,” 
says Marwa Jbarah, a niece. 'To 
have killed her is to kill all the 
women in (his family. She gave us 
power, and now we are lost. In our 
society, women are supposed to 
serve all the time, give all the dine. 
They killed my aunt because she 
was a very strong woman.” 

Rudelna's mother, Muzayan, aged 
70. looks frail and grey. "She didn’t 
do anything wrong," she says of her 
daughter. "All she did was to decide 
to get married. I realised it was Ian 
honour killing] in the ffrst min- 
utes after I heard what had hap- 
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pened. f am still sick from it," she says. 

Does she believe her grandson 
could have done it? “I don't want to 
say that," she replies. "[ am going to 
die. I am afraid to go to God and 
learn I was wrong." Later, she says of 
Salim: "Right now, I hate him. I can’t 
see him now, but I am the one who 
luoked after him when he was a little 
kid. He was usually in my arms," 

Rudeina's daughter Fatin, aged 
18, talks bitterly of the reaction to 
the killing. “People sav they are 
very sorry, and that they thought 
my mother was a very respectable 
woman. But behind our backs, I 
know they are saying she would not 
have been killed without a reason." 

Fatin is a nurse at a hospital in Ne- 
tanya, on the Israeli coast. "I think 
the Israelis I talk to there are more 
shocked than the people here, be- 
cause in their society it is impossible 
to kill a woman like this," she says. 

That despairing comment is not, 
of course, true. Women are killed by 
their menfolk in Israel (42 in 1992 
and 1993), as they are in Britain or 
any other country. What makes 
Palestinian Society different is that 
the barbarity is still condoned by 
traditionalists. 

A few months ago, a man knifed 
his sister in the street in the north- 
ern village of Daliyat el-Karmil. He 
was applauded as the police led him 


away. In 1994, a Druse woman of 38 
who had Lived in New York for 15 
years revisited her family. Her 
brother, aged 21 and serving in the 
Israeli army, upbraided her for her 
western dress and habits. When she 
told him to mind his own business, 
lie shot her 2U times with his ser- 
vice rifle. The family refused to con- 
demn the killing. 

In 1989, an Arab delegation 
pleaded with the Israeli courts to 
treat honour killings leniently, as a 
long-standing culLural custom. The 
courts seem to have taken the plea 
to heart. According to women's 
groups, most such murderers, who 
rarely conceal their crime or evade 
capture, receive prison sentences of 
seven years or less. 

Roughly a sixth of all Palestinians 
— nearly a million people — live in 
Israel. Taiyiba lies about a mile west 
of the so-called Green Line dividing 
Israel from the occupied West 
Bank. It is virtually indistinguish- 
able from the towns on the other 
side of the pre-1967 border, not 
least in the plight of Its womenfolk. ' 

Yet there are signs of change. Re- 
cently, a small but noisy procession 
in Nazareth demanded an end to the 
practice which, activists say, has 
claimed the lives of at least 27 
women in four years. , 

More than half the demonstrators 


Snipers fly the nests of death 


A defiant Serb-held district of Sarajevo is giving up its 1 
menacing and bloody secrets, writes Julian Borger 


i 

T HE door to the eleventh-floor 
flat looks like every other im- 
personal entrance in the block. Ac- 
cording to the painted inscription, it 
belongs to Vladimir Cosic of the 
‘■Serb' Army". It ia held shut by a 
piece'of string and a peg. 

' Iftoidfc, the apartment is lifeless 
and Wire. On the floor there are a 
few old clothes, dog ends, Some 
grain^ photographs of laughing peo- 
ple's Ibng tirtie agd — and aboiit 20 

iargte, spent bullet Cartridges. 

' "Sniper’s nest" seems too cosy a 
phrase with which to describe it It 
is ab chilling 1 and desolate as the 
grave. 

A fist-size hole has been punched 
to 'th& : wall and then all but' closed 
again with two metal sheets, leavlilg 
an Inch-wide slit, 


Clbstog one eye, one can see be- 
: yond the concrete banks 1 of Sara- 
jevo’s Miflacka River ' — which 
- forms the front line in this part of 
town — to a 30-yahd stretch of the 
city’s main thoroughfare, known 
. since April 1992 as Sniper Alley. 

Near toe hole, a Series of notches 
; has been scored, info the plaster, 
i There; are similar marks in other 
! apartments, with equally good 
views of the boulevard. In one flat, a 
. phbtographer found what appeared 
. to be h Scoreboard, with notches 
alongside’a list of names. 

For Sarajevans, this apartment 
: block and others in thie Serb-held, 
j district of Grb'UVicii have' assumed a 
! menace far beyond thefrfcrim archi- 
tecture: N6t! long kgo, ifydii werte in’ 
the centre of town and you could 


I 

see any part of them, you were in 
mortal danger. ' 

That was before the present 
ceasefire. After three months 6f 
peace In Sarajevo, Vladimir Cost's 
1 room is abandoned, and the muffled 
sounds filtering through the hole In 
the wall were the angry slogans and 
defiant songs of Grbayicq’s Serb 
population, " ■ 1 

Grbavica, like dll the Serb sub 1 
urbd around Sarajevo, has been 
handed to the Bosnian govern rhfrtit 
by the Dayton peace agreement bro- 
kered by the United States. The 
Bosnian police are due to take over' 
its 'streets to little more than three 
months'; time. " 

GtbaVlca’s residents have 1 more 
tekson than any of the city's Serbs 
to fear' reprisals. Theirs is a rebel- 
held salient in the heart of the capi^ 
tal. Mortars and artillery shells edn 
be deadly, but shlplhg is pardon at 
The killer chooses hla victim. In 


were men. Among them was Amir 
Makhoul, a social worker, who said: 
“1 am here because I believe in it.” 
Fur many years, lie said, ix-oplc hud 
kept silent about honour killings. 
Ilic issue of women was put on the 
margins of political activity. It is imr 
so much a matter of religion. In gen- 
eral. the religious lenders are still 
keeping silent, or sometimes they 
condemn the killings. The real prob- 
lem is with the traditional political 
leaders who are always looking to 
pick up votes." 

The point was underlined by an- 
other marcher. AIL Rafaa. A lawyer 
and devour Muslim from Haifa, he 
passionately denied that honour 
killings could be justified by the 
Koran. Pulling from his pocket small 
white cards bearing passages copied 
from the Koran, he quoted verse 
after verse enjoining tolerance and 
mutual respect between the sexes. 

A coalition of women's groups, 
both Palestinian and Israeli, seems 
to be picking up momentum. But 
there are divisions. Some are reluc- 
tant to antagonise the traditionalists. 

Alda Toumaj Suleiman, an ac- 
tivist, Insisted that the cam paig n 
was directed against all violence 
committed in the name of family ho- 
nour. "We are not going against any- 
body. We are trying to create a 
mbre healthy society." 


Sarajevo, he may even know his vic- 
tim. At the very least, he knows if 
the target is a civilian. 

Snipers fought on both sides, but 
GrbaVica's tower blocks claimed the 
most lives by' far — mid justice Will 
be done. It is not cleat whether the 
United '' Nations tribunal to The 
Hague will classify Vladimir Cosic 
and his fellow snipers as war crimi- 
nals. Bosnian, judges are not likely 
to have many doubts. 

Recently, , Grhaviea came oiit on 
to. the street to add its furious voice 
to the other Serb districts calling 
for the Dayton map to be changed 
to let them stay Serb. Young'men 
and vkonien burnt mock copies of 
the agreement, and stamped dn the 1 
US flag. 

■ There was talk of the Sarajevo 
Defence Movement, a local militia' ' 
that has Vowed to defend the Serb 
suburbs ' against the government 
and, if hecessary, Nato. Thepodlilrirr 
w]bs decorated with Shrapnel' 
sculpture and photographs of Serb 
victims. 
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Blood sacrifices for the boy child 


Up to half the newborn 
daughters in parts of 
southern India are killed. 

Suzanne Qoldenberg 

reports from Madurai 
district, Tamil Nadu 


L AKSHMI has the taut skin 
and wide eyes of a woman 
who has seen a lot of suffer- 
ing. She brought five children into 
the world and sent three of them to 
the next within hours of birth. All 
were girls. 

Her first daughter was poisoned, 
the fourth suffocated with a wet 
cloth. When the fifth arrived, Lak- 
shmi just bashed the baby's head 
against a wall. There was no future 
for her daughters anyway, she said. 
Her husband earns only 3,000 ru- 
pees ($90) a year as a bonded 
labourer. The family needs a son 
who can help him earn, not another 
daughter to feed. 

"I am suffering in this life," she 
said. "My children should not suffer 
also. That's why ! killed them." 

She still has a grudge against her 
daughters — both the living and the 
dead. "To our family God gave five 
girls. They marie my body weak and 
my milk dry up. If he had only given 
sons." 

Here in Madurai district, near die 
southernmost tip of India, girls are 
seen as nothing more than a drain 

I on family finances. In her village of 
Kannapuram — a cluster of 
thatched huts, bleached out by heat 
and surrounded by scrub — Lak- 
shmi is not alone: several women 
have killed their daughters or al- 
lowed them to be murdered by rela- 
tives. 

The Indian government and so- 
cial activists sny female infanticide 
may be illegal, but it is growing. Sur- 
veys of some sections of Madurai 
district claim to show that half of all 
newborn girls are killed. Girls are 
most at risk if their mother already 
has a daughter. 

But across India there is little reli- 
able data on how many babies are 
being sacrificed to the cult of a boy 
child. Infant mortality figures do not 
take account of the tiny corpses 
buried secretly in backyards, or 
dumped in the jungle. The more 



The lucky ones: these infant girls, in Salem hospital, were saved after the local government announced 
it was putting cots In public spaces where people could deposit unwanted children photo, tatia paul£ 


alarmist reports claim that in 
drought-stricken and poor areas, it 
is a miracle if a second daughter 
survives at all. 

But it is generally agreed that the 
practice is spreading from upper- 
caste communities to districts where 
daughter once were tolerated. The 
methods of dispatch are terrifyingly 
similar poisoning by locally made 
concoctions; suffocation by forcing a 
few grains of unhusked rice down 
tiny throats; starvation or neglect. 
Some babies are buried alive. 

Lakshmi's neighbour, Malkuddi. 
saved three of her daughters from 
her husband and in-laws but her 
luck ran out when the fourth child 
was also a girl. With her husband 
threatening lo throw her out and 
her in-Laws muttering that she was 
jeopardising the family line, 
Malakuddi had little choice. A day 
after the birth, she fed her unnamed 
daughter the poisonous sap from a 
spiky-leaved, knee-high plant that 
grows all around the village. The 
baby bled a little from her mouth 
and nose, and was still. They buried 
her outside their hut. 

Here in Madurai district, village 
women working with thi mall non- 
governmental Urban and Rural In- 
stitute for Social Education (Urise) 
to reduce infant deaths say parents 
despair of ever raising the money to 
I see their daughters into adulthood. 


While elaborate marriages — 
paid for by the bride’s family — are 
common throughout South Asia, 
tradition is especially strong among 
the Knllars of southern Tamil Nadu. 
For the Kallars, who take comfort in 
a distant past as tribal chieftains, a 
woman's life is marked out by ritual, 
and a family's honour rests on its 
ability to conduct the ceremonies 
appropriately. 

Ear-piercing, head-shaving, coiu- 
ing-of-age rites, and finally the wed- 
ding: all are occasions when a gil l's 
parents are expected to distribute 
cash and gifts to an extended family 
— saris for the women, dhotis (loin 
clothes) for the men, 22-carat gold 
jewellery all around. Then there is 
dowry. In the Usilimpatti area near 
Madurai, a prospective groom with 
a secure government job commands 
25,000 rupees ($750) and 80 grams 
of gold, as well as household goods. 

Even after the bride is taken to 
her in-laws, the obligations con- 
tinue. Her parents are expected to 
finance her first pregnancy and de- 
livery — including the customary 
distribution of gifts. If the bride’s fa- 
iher-ln-law dies, she is expected lo 
bring consolation gifts. “Our tradi- 
tion is destroying us," said one of 
the village social workers. "If we 
continue this killing, live men will 
have to marry the same woman.” 

But marriage is a risky proposi- 


tion among the Kallars. There is a 
high rate of unemployment anti seri- 
ous alcohol abuse. For Amarvati, 
who thinks she is 38 although she 
looks much older, the arrival of a 
second unwanted daughter meant 
the end of her marriage. Her hus- 
band, a woodcutter, balked at the 
expense of raising a daughter and 
left her. “My husband would noi 
have left if it had been a boy,” slit- 
said. "I had to kill it. There was. nu 
alternative. God made a plan fur us 
to suffer, but we killed the baby and 
escaped." 


T HERE IS such ignorance in 
Muthupechi village that 
many women see girls as ma- 
lign spirits. "My fourth daughter 
started out as a hoy," said one 
woman. "But then somehow it 
changed inside tne." So she killed 
the baby. Village social workers sny 
it is important to focus on n woman 
before the baby is born. They tnke 
her to the doctor for check-ups and 
bring her smull presents lo con- 
vince her there can be some benefit 
in having a girl. Afterwards, they 
make sure everyone in the village 
knows a girl has been born, and that 
they have donated money to pay for 
her education. Urise claims to have 
saved scores of babies this way. 

On u bigger scale, the Tamil 
Nadu government of Chief Minister 
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J Jayalalitha has launched several 
programmes to safeguard girls. 
Nearly three years ago, Jayalalitha 
announced she would put cradles in 
public space 5 where people could 
deposit unwanted children. The res- 
cued children would be put in or- 
phanages at state expense, and the 
chid minister would pay from her 
own pocket for their schooling at 
the same genteel convent in Madras 
that she attended. 

Although the scheme was an- 
nounced with much fanfare, it does 
not appeal- lo be working. The Wel- 
fare Minister, R Imlirakmnari, ad- 
mits it is confined to a single district 
of Tamil Nadu, and refuses to say 
how many babies have been saved. 
Even the most generous estimates 
speak of only 60 children — not all 
girls and many 110 longer babies. 

However, Indirakumari claims 
that just by being there, Jayalalitha 
helps lo save baby girls. “She is a 
very dynamic chief minister, and an 
encouragement to all ladies’ she 
said. But critics say female infanti- 
cide cannot be viewed in isolation 
from the low status of women gener- 
ally. "The cradle programme is like 
finding a patient with fever and treat- 
ing the fever without finding out the 
underlying malaise." said V S Chan- 
drniekha, a former civil servant and 
one uf Jnyalalilha's fiercest oppo- 
nents. “It is a semi-literate reaction.'' 

It is also 110 L as imaginative as it 
seems. In Usilimpaiti town, the In- 
dian Council fur Child Welfare, a 
giivernmeiit-suppurted agency, has 
been taking in babies for the pasl 
five years — but lias still saved only 
65. Village women say they would 
mther kill their children than create 
orphans with no fixed caste identity, 
whu may dishonour the family later. 

They are also afraid their daugh- 
ters may return and seek 
vengeance. This notion has gained 
currency since the release last year 
of a film lignin si infanticide by a pop- 
ular Tamil director. 

In Kurlamn, the mother saves her 
unwanted daughter by smuggling 
her out of the village. Hie baby 
grows up to become a doctor, and 
eventually returns to nurse her 
aged, ailing father. 

Enlivened by sung-autl-daiice 
scenes with dozens of extras, the di- 
rector thought lie had created a 
powerful argument against infanti- 
cide. Hut Hint is not how it is seen in 
villages like Kiuiiinpurain, where the 
birth of a girl can condemn an enure 
family to poverty. — The Observe* 


Elite reap benefits of Manila’s boom 


Economic reform has done little for the 30 million 
Filipinos living in dire poverty, writes Kevin Watkins 


T HE Makati financial centre in 
Manila is booming. Property 
prices liave gone through the roof, 
the stock exchange is the second 
fastest-growing in the world, and 
expensive new hotels on Ayala Av- 
enue host Japanese investors who, 
not so long ago, viewed the Philip- 
pines economy as a sick joke. 

In the shopping precincts, an orgy 
of consumerism is under way, as 
well-heeled Filipinos Indulge their 
tastes for imported designer clothes, 
Italian furniture and US household 
appliances. A sense of confidence 
and opportunity fills the air. 

The same cannot be said of 
Tondo. Here in the vast, sprawling 
slum areas along the north of 
Manila Bay, and where more than a 
million people live in conditions of 
abject poverty, the air is filled with 
desperation. 

Children wade barefoot through 


permanent flood-waters contami- 
nated with raw sewage. Diseases 
such as measles, diarrhoea and res- 
piratory infections are killers, espe- 
cially in the rainy season. 

On “Smoky Mountain", at the 
north-west tip of the slum, families 
of eight live in tiny makeshift shacks 
built on rubbish tips. For those who 
find work, the going rate is about $3 
a day. Most survive by scavenging. 

Viewed from Makati. President 
Fidel Ramos's "Philippines 2000" 
economic reform programme, 
which aims at newly indiistrialising- 
country status by the turn of the 
century, appears to be on the verge 
of success. Economic growth has 
surged to more than 5 per cent in 
the past . two yeare, exports are 
growing rapidly, corporate profits 
have risen by 60 per cent, and un- 
precedented amounts of foreign 
capital are flowing into the country. 


But for the 30 million Filipinos liv- 
ing below the poverty line, eco- 
nomic recovery has brought few 
benefits. In contrast to its neigh- 
bours in the Association of South- 
East Asian Nations (Asean), the 
Philippines government has failed 
to combine growth with social 
equity and redistribution. The rich- 
est fifth of the population controls 
more than half of national income. 

The euphoria in financial circles 
may also be premature. Even on the 
best-case scenario of 8 per cent 
growth a year, it will take the Philip- 
pines two decades to arrive at the 
average income levels in Thailand 
today. The more likely scenario is 
an economic slowdown, with the 
country's underfunded infrastruc- 
ture and grossly inequitable land 
system impeding growth potential. 
In recent months inflation has 
moved into double figures. 

All of which leaves President 
Ramos, now' in die third year of a 
six-year term, with a conundrum. 
Almost all of the measures recom- 


mended by the International Mone- 
tary Fund QMF) have been imple- 
mented. Since 1992 most public 
assets have been sold off, banking 
has been opened up to foreign com- 
petition. restrictions on foreign in- 
vestment have been lifted and 
import barriers slashed. Once a bas- 
tion of protectionism, today the 
Philippines economy is one oF the 
most liberalised in Asia. Yet scratch 
the sui face and the results have 
been far from impressive. 

Elsewhere in Asean, fiscal poli- 
cies have been used to translate eco- 
nomic growth into .high levels of 
savings and productive investment. 
In the Philippines, by contrast, 
growth has fuelled a consumer 
boom. Investment rates remain low 
and imports flood local markets. 

One economic lifeline is the ex- 
port of labour. Unemployment, low 
pay and rural poverty have forced 
around 4 million Filipinos to seek 
work overseas. Today, the $4 billion, 
in remittances provided by these 
overseas workers is effectively halv- 
ing the current account deficit 
' This dependence on, mass labour 
migration, which divides rpillions of 


families, is a source of deep resent - 
meat. President Ramos has pledged 
to phase out overseas labour in 
next five yeare. However. hehH J*j 
lo explain how he will square Ui 
with his government’s Menioian- 
dum of Understanding with.uie 
IMF, which envisages a 20 per 
increase in remittances front over 

seas workers. . 

■The brutal fact of the matter » 

that poverty al home and 
labour migration are a central P“ 
of the government’s growth stra 
egy," says Professor 
Briones, an economist at tne. V 

versity of the Philippines. > ... 

Labour migration is the 
corollary of the absence, of lap® , 
form. At least 70 per cent of tin* 
producers turn half pf their pl- 
over to landlords. In Soqtii 
and Taiwan, radical land redistn 
tion signalled the start of the. 
nomic miracle, but in the PW®;” 
the reins of power remains , 

hands of a landed oligarchy. The); ■ 

little prospect of agrarian r 00 
until tills power is broken, 'i 
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The $1 billion corporate 
empire of Dong Xiaoping 
has enriched a generation 
of family, flunkeys and 
politicians. But what will 
happen when he dies? 
Catherine Field reports 

N A QUIET street just north of 
Tiananmen Square, two guards 
in frog-green uniform stand at 
the entrance to Miliangku, a typical 
paved courtyard surrounded by 
unassuming low-rise dwellings. 
Here stands a large house, at least 
by Beijing standards: a dining room 
that comfortably seats a family of 
18; a modest lounge decked out 
with a bright Chinese rug, net cur- 
tains and an armchair where the 
head of the family likes to relax and 
consult the family astrologer or lis- 
ten to the radio in the evening. 

You might think it belonged to a 
party official rewarded for years of 
unstinting service, a man of ungar- 
nished tastes, content with three 
meals a day and the sight of his 
grandchildren at piny. 

But the home of Deng Xiaoping, 
China's Red Emperor, a diminutive 
91-year-old with ultimate authority 
over a nation of 1.2 billion people, 
harbours a court that is accumulat- 
ing wealth mid imwer on a scale un- 
precedented for any Chinese 
dynasty since the Manchu era. The 
Dengs' personal wealth is a closely- 
guarded secret, but experts esti- 
mate that the family controls assets 
worth at least $1 billion and perhaps 
as much as $2.5 billion. 

Shamelessly exploiting the Deng 
name in a country where guanxi 
(connections) are virtually an in- 
stinct. the patriarch's three daugh- 
ters and two sons, extended family 
and supporter*, have China’s top 
positions in theii prip. 

Yet as Deng's health declines, the 
family's fears rise: fur his death will 
unleash the threat nf disclosure and 
destroy the foundations of its stabil- 
ity and wealth. 

Deng is now said lo be a virtual 
shell, incapable nf walking without 
the help of two people. His blurred 
speech is incomprehensible without 
the aid of his youngest daughter, 
Rong. His hands shake, apparently 
from Parkinson's disease, and his 
eyes are glazed. He was last seen in 
public in February 1994 at the time 
of the lunar New Year. He looked so 
foil that, far from sending a mes- 
pkge of continuity' to the public, he 
Jfputed all sorts of rumours, from 
his impending to actual death. The 
stock markets in Hong Kong, 
Shanghai and Shenzhen nosedived. 

But today the elite still talk up his 
health. Prime Minister Li Peng in 
September broke taboo of not com- 
menting on Deng’s health, saying 
he had visited the ailing leader “re- 
wntly* and adding; -j can te „ 
tiiat he is doing well." His family has 
oeen reinforcing the official nies- 
On a trip to Macau, Deng’s 
West daughter Lin said: T am sure 
he can visit Hong Kong in 1997. 
Rumours about my father’s al- 
egedly critical state of health have 
?een reported some 300 times.” 

^ Nan, his middle daughter and 
aZ , . controversial of his chib 
dren, told Charles Wang, a visiting 
American businessman, at a private 

hpr m Bei j in £ in October that 
u, * at her is still able to play bridge, ! 
^ho„gh says Wang: “She said that' . 

dw,n “'l tena . 


family ties of the Red Emperor 
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Chinese whispers . . . Deng’s speech hns to be ’interpreted* by his daughter Rong 


No family is more aware of the 
caprices of fate and power than the 
Dengs. During his remarkable life, 
Deng has seen four changes of 
regime, endured civil war and sur- 
vived three purges by Mao Zedong. 
He saw China plunged into famine 
by the folly of the Great leap For- 
ward, then thrown into near- 
anarchy under the Gang of Four. 
The quiet pragmatist saw many men 
fall out of favour with the throne and 
hurled to their doom. 

For Deng's children, the Cultural 
Revolution was the deepest trauma, 
branding them with the experience 
of humiliation and even torture. 
Deng himself was exiled to the 
countryside where he lived in a 
I bamboo house and operated n ma- 
chine lathe at a tractor-repair shop. 

Deng’s brother, Shuping, commit- 
ted suicide after he was humiliated 
by Red Guards, and the patriarch’s el- 
dest son, Pufang, according to his sis- 
ter, flung himself from a fourth-floor 
window, trying to flee his tormentors. 
Pufang, his spine severely damaged, 
was dumped on a filthy bed in a pau- 
pers' clinic, where he lived on a daily 
bowl of stewed cabbage and a black 
steamed bun and earned a pittance 
by weaving baskets. 

Such cruelly bred In all the 
Dengs an awareness of the real na- 
ture of Chinese political society: 
lawless, merciless and vengeful. It 
also helped to forge an iron-clad 
sense of family — the only possible 
security when peril is all around. 
Those who know the Dengs are im- 
pressed with the Sicllian-like 
warmth and solidarity of the clan, 
and the unquestioning devotion to 
the great man at the top. 

But loyalty and unity are not in 
themselves enough for survival. To 
that end, the Dengs have armed 
themselves with the best that 
money and power can proride. The 
children have received the finest ed- 
ucation available In China, topped 
! up with post-graduate studies In the 
United. States, a phenomenal advan- 
tage for mainland Chinese! Over the 
past 15 years, they have stealthily 
spread their tentacles throughout 
| the' Communist Party, the fallitary 
and the administration. And like 
other 1 great communist families, 
'they have greedily pyed the rich i 
pickings that came up for grabs 
aftfr Deng opened up the Chinese 
economy in the 1980s. ' ; ‘ 

r But it was in the 1 rush to enter ' 


business that the Dengs made their 
biggest blunder — one that gener- 
ated immense public resentment 
and even now may prejudice their 
ability to survive when Deng goes 
to meet Marx. In the early stages of 
the economic reforms, in 1984, 
Deng Pufang used his connections 
to set up a trading firm, Kang Hua, 
capitalising it with donations to- 
wards a fund he set up lo help the 
disabled. The profits generated 
would also go to the disabled. 

Eager to impress the emperor's 
son, state companies and bureau- 
crats showered the wheelchoir- 
bound entrepreneur with cash, 
permits or oilier favours in the con- 
fidence that this would secure a 
quid pro quo or at least immunity 
while the imperial fiat lasted. 

But corruption gradually wormed 
its way in. Among Kang Hun's docu- 
mented scams were 10,000 videocas- 
sette recorders that were illegally 
imported and sold on the local mar- 
ket, and turned out to be obsolete. 
Hundreds of Japanese cars were 
sneaked in and resold at huge prof- 
its. The firm monopolised the Bei- 
jing taxi business, to the point where 
passengers were too scared to com- 
plain about taxi drivers in case they 
got into trouble with Kang Hua. The 
company scoffed at million-dollar tax 
bills, bribed local officiate who stood 
in the way of business deals and rou- 
tinely violated regulations on foreign 
exchange, 

Y SEPTEMBER 1988, Pu- 
fang’s fledgling enterprise 
had grown into a many- 
headed monster, reaping profits of 
50' million yuan ($6 million) a year, 
and was fast spreading out of control, 
according to Cheng Ui, a former em- 
ployee. The People's Daily reported 
— but only in its overseas edition — 
that at its height Kang Hua had 58 
second-tier companies, of which 33 
were direct subsidiaries and 25 re- 
gional subsidiaries controlled by 
local party officials, as weft as 133 
third-tier cpnipanies. 

The princelings — the sons and 
daughters of 1 the ruling dllte — 
clamoured for jobs in Kang Hua! At 
1 one point! the conglomerate had 
I more than 60 top Commupist Party ' 

, cadres on its payroll and four gov- 
ernment ministers. Puffing was se-! 
duced by the glamour, trading his' 
humble Toyota Crown saloon for a 
Mercedes 380 with driver and gun-' 


toting bodyguards, and surround- 
ing himself with slick young execu- 
tives. U was a far cry from the late 
196t»s, when Pufang was hauled 
around Beijing on the flatbed of n 
tricycle, pedalled by a friend. 

By May 1989, Kang Hua and Deng 
Piitang hnd become synonymous 
with graft ami influence-peddling. Al- 
though no concrete evidence has sur- 
faced to suggest that Pufang himself 
was corrupt, the scandal helped to 
fuel the protest movement in Tianan- 
men Square, with die horrific crack- 
down that followed. “Deng Pufang 
was the first in the family to engage 
in business and b ecu me a target be- 
cause Kang Hua was one of the four 
largest business conglomerates in 
China." says Joseph Cheng, director 
of the • ‘'inteinporary Chinese Re- 
search Centre in Hong Kong. 

lit'- family quickly learnt the 
teshuiis of 1989 — the Kang Hua de- 
bacle, the Tiananmen massacre and 
the traumatic fall of the “fraternal" 
regimes of the Soviet bloc. The 
golden rule was: gain influence, but 
not prominence, recalling the 
proverb, "the fatter the pig, the like- 
lier it will end up in the pot". 

^ The first task was to resolve the 
Kang Hua problem. The corporation 
was wound up. Pufang has never 
ventured back into business again, 
although he is rumoured to have a 
Swiss bank account running into 
eight figures. He remains an ener- 
getic activist for the disabled, but 
has had to renounce his well-known 
political ambitions. 

The most viable Deng outside 
China is the old 'man's eldest daugh- 
ter, Lin, aged 54. Overweight, my- 
opic and with a taste for voluminous 
floral dresses, Lin is vice-president of 
the Chinese Association for the Ad- . 
vanceinent of International Friend- 
ship, a job that takes h$r on frequent 
foreign trips. 

Lin's personal power base is 
boosted through marriage. Her 
husband, Wu Jiangchang, is chair- 
man of .the Chinn Nati onal Non- 
Ferrous Metals Industry Co i'po ration 
(CNNC), Which supervises 300 
medium: and large-scale enterprises 
and owns a Hong Kong property 
firm. .Even though CNNC nianufac- 
; tutes iiietals, Wu Is also chairman of 
' the government body that regulates 
jtlie metals industry. ‘ 
i The real bruiser in the family is the ' 
youngest daughter 1 , Rbhg, aged '45. 
She is a graduate of polities 'at Johns 


Hopkins University and also worked 
in the Chinese embassy in Washing- 
ton where, according to diplomats, 
she spied on overseas Chinese for 
the secret service at home. 

Rong has benefited enormously 
from her closeness to Deng XiaojH 
ing. whom she charmed by singing 
to him during the dark moments in 
the Cultural Revolution. As his per- 
sonal assistant, she tells her father 
what is happening in China and the 
outside world, and passes on his re- 
sponses to outsiders. 

Rong secured a $1 million fee 
from Rupert Murdoch fast year to 
write a two-volume biography. The 
first volume, Deng Xiaoping My Fa- 
ther, “viobiLed an unspoken parly 
regulation against senior cadres 
writing autobiographies or allowing 
their offspring lo pen hagiographie 
pieces while they are still alive", ac- 
cording to Willy Wo Lap- Lain, an- 
thor of China After Deng Xiaoping. 

Rong’s position is further en- 
hanced by the power wielded by her 
husband. He ling, head of Holy 
Group Coipumtion, a subsidiary of 
the People’s Liberation Army. Poly 
Group controls or has interests in 
100 other firms, generating annual 
revenue of at least a billion dollars 
from trading in properly and expiat- 
ing Chinese arms to unstable 
regimes, such us Iran, Syria and 
Pakistan. , 


D ENG’S youngest son. 
Zhifaug, received a Mil) in 
physics at Rochester 1 1 diver- 
sity. New York, and his first child 
was born in the US. causing much 
sniggering that Deng Xiaoping's 
grandson is ail American. ZUifang is 
chief executive nf Shougang Con- 
cord Grand, the properly flagship of 
Shougang. China’s thin 1*1 jigg.-st 
steel corporation. He is a close asso- 
ciate of Zhou Beifnng, Shougaiig s 
former head, who is being held on 
corrupt im i charges for unspecified 
“serious economic crimes". 

The rumour in Beijing is that 
Zhou Beifang implicated Zhifang in 
a bid to save himself, and that, in 
order to get Zhifang off the hook, 
Deng's family agreed to toe the line 
about their father’s health in the in- 
terests of political stability. 

How hns the dlite become glori- 
ously rich? "In the early L980s. a lot 
of children started enterprises and 
became wealthy because they had 
connections," explains Cheng. “If 
you can obtain permits to import or 
export something, that is a tremen- 
dous asset." Use of family names to 
influence business is expressly 
banned under a 1985 edict from the 
state council, China's cabinet 
But the most glittering gold ' 
mines were opened up after Tianan- 
men, when Deng accelerated the 
opening-up of the Chinese economy 
in an apparent attempt to appease 
the masses. Chinese firms ex- 
panded abroad, and foreign in- 
vestors flocked to China. 

A generation of politicians owe 
their ascent or survival to Deng, an 
enormous spiritual debt under 
China's Confuclan system of rela- 
tionships. But in the longer term, 
the' Dengs and those associated with 
them, ore tiirentened by the emer- 
gence of a generation of 40-some- 
thlngs who crave power but have no 
* emotional ties ninth die "Immortals 0 
who fought the revolutionary war. 

1 The task for these next leaders 
will be to cleans^ the national soul 
'of Tiananmen Square's bloodstains. 
The Deng name thert may no 
longer be a magic shield: "When n 
i man becomes an official, his wife/ 
(children, dogs, cats and eVen chick- ; 
lens 'fly up to heaven," siiys: a Chi- 
. nese proverb. “When he falls, thdy 
fall With him'. 1 b The Observer ' 
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6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 

The ghosts of 

Nuremberg 

■ 

A tribunal has been set up. to try war crimes in Rwanda 
and former Yugoslavia; the last'tribunal was set up 50 
years ago to try Nazi leaders. Was justice served then 
— and will It be now, asks Richard Norton-Taylor 

F I IFTY YEARS ago last month, slnvements, 'assassinations and mur 
l the Nuremberg trial of “war tiers ip countries occupied by th< 
. crimes'* opened to u fanfare of Nazis, to the Berlin directive lha 
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F I IFTY YEARS ago last month. 

I the Nuremberg trial of “war 
crimes'* opened to u fanfare of 
rhetoric amid a collective purging of 
guilt and forced optipusm about the 
future. 

Nuremberg was hailed by Sir , 
Norman Blrkett, one of the tribunal 
judges, as “the greatest trial in his- 
tory". Sir Hartley Shawciuss, 
Britain's chief prosecutor, confi- 
dently predicted the tribunal would 
“provide a contemporary touchstone 
and an authoritative and impartial 
record to which future historians 
may turn for truth, ant) future politi- 
cians for warning* 1 . Fifty years later, ■ 
these words have a hollow ring, after 
crimes often perpetrated . by. the 
Nuremberg victors — the bombing 
of Cambodia during the Vietnam 
war, for example, or the torturing of 
Algerians fighting for independence 
— or crimes to which the West 
turned a blind eye: Saddam Hus- 
sein’s gassing of Iraqi Kurds, for in- 
stance, and the killing of a quarter of 
a million people, many ,of them civil- 
ians massacred in cold blood, in the 
former Yugoslavia. , 

The legacy of Nuremberg contin- 
ues to haunt the West. Uist month, 
Erich Priebke, an 82-year-old for- 
, mer SS captain, was extradited from 
Argentina to Italy to face trial for his 
role in the massacre of 335 Jews and 
.resistance fighters in (he At ileatin'e 
caves near Rome in 19*14. {He in- 
sists that any culpability on his part 
was the result of obeying orders.) 
Next year, the first alleged Nazi war 
criminal to be prosecuted in Britain 
under the 1991- War Crimes Act is 
expected to. face trial: Szymon Sera-, 
finowicz, aged 84,. is accused of 
-murderipg four unknown Jews in 
i Germaq-occu pied Byelorussia. 

For the first time since Nurem- 
berg, an international criminal tri- 
bunal has been set up to try war 
: crimes In the former Yugoslavia and 
; in Rwanda. Bosnian Serb leaders 
Radovan . Karadzic . and General 
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slnvements, 'assassinations and mur- 
ders ip countries occupied by the 
Nazis, to the Berlin directive that 
“the fertility of the Slavs is undeslr- 
able'\ to the systematic extermina- 
tion of gypsies and Jews. The core 
crimes were genocide and crimes 
iigalnst humanity. Yet transcripts of 
the 10 -month trial show how rela- 
tively little time was devoted to 
these atrocities. "The victors did not 
want to see the war as a war against 
genocide of the Jews," says Anthony 
Glees, director of European Studies 
at Brunei University. 

. For these charges raised uncom- 
fortable questions, reflected on in a 
recent book, Rwanda And Genocide 
In The Twentieth Century (Pluto 
Press), by Alain Destexhe, former 
secretary general of M 6 decins sans 
Frantteres and now a Belgian sena- 
tor. “During the second world war,” 
he notes, h at no time did the Allies 
modify their military objectives in 
, order to save Jews, even after 1944 
.when there was no longcr.any. possi- 
1 ble doubt as to what was happening. 

: Half a million Jews were murdered 
in Auschwitz between March and 
I November 1944, when the last 
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Facing war crimes charges . , . Radovan Karadzic (below, right) and 
leaders on trial at Nuremberg (above) 


General Rntko Mladic, and Nazi 


cent memoirs, Life Sentence: The 
Memoirs of Lord Shawcross (Con- 
stable), to be worried by the "histor- 
ical view that by their own conduct 
of the war, (he Allies had lost the 
moral authority to conduct the trial. 
I have always felt it was difficult to 
defend our saturation bombing of 
Dresden and Hamburg at a time 
when Germany was already collaps- 
ing. I have felt a similar difficulty 
about tlie atom bombing of Hiro- 
shima anti Nagasaki — especially if, 


* 


gassings toqk place, yet the railway as is now believed by pome, this 
Lin^s leading to the death camps horrific' demonstration was in- 


j were never targeted." 

The 21 defendants at Nuremberg 
were charged, not only with Crimes 
Against Humanity and War Crimes 
(including shooting prisoners of 
war) but' with The Common Plan or 
Conspiracy (plotting a war of ag- 
gression), Count 1, and Crimes 
against Peace (waging aggressive 
. war), Count 2. The trial got bogged 
down in lengthy arguments nbout 
Counts 1 and 2 , which concealed 
the crime of genocide but created 
their own problems! As E L Wood- 
ward, historical adviser to the For- 


tended not so much to bring an 
early end to the war noth Japan as to 
warn the Soviet Union of the power 
available to the West." 

Even those who accept that 
Nuremberg was deeply flawed insist 
that the trial was none the less sig- 
nificant “For the first time," 
Cesarani says, "Individuals were put 
on trial for sending their people to 
war and ordering them to commit 
atrocities ... It was no longer 
enough to say *We were just obeying 
! orders'," The Nuremberg trials, says 
Richard Goldstone, the South 



: eign Office, pointed, . out; "Up to. -African judge and chief prosecutor at 
September 1, 1939, . Tf is Majesty’s the war crjmes tribunals for the foi\ 
l Government was prepared ,to cop-! mer Yugoslavia ahti Rwanda, “were a 
donp everything Germany had dpne ; meaningful instrument for avoiding 


■ the guilt of the Nazis being ascribed 
• to the whole German people”. 


Radovan Karate and General I > to secure, her position in Europe." ■ the guilt of the Nazis being ascribed 

, Ratko Mladic are charged ' vfltti 1 While the laid Itself ,ppen to to the whole. German people", 
beiqg individually responsible for ; the , charge of appeasement — as it , . 

genocide and Crimea against hii- 'has done since — the Soviet Union ■ ACKSON told the Nuremberg 
m.anity. More than 40 others, includ- ! wa? also . in the frame,. "The indict- < tribunal in his opening ad^ 
ing Croat Serbs and Bosnian '(Treats,, . I meat for crimes against peace wtfs a :w dress: "The idea that a state, 
have be^n indicted. But only one (s' 1 phoney charge; if die defendants any more than a corporation, corn- 
held in custody — Dusko Tadic, a' were guilty djen so were the Rus- mils crimes, is a fiction." Shawcross 
. Bosnian Serb charged with murder- ■ ' slans," says David Cesarani, profes- echoed this: “It is no use having a 
ing and raping Muslims and Croats ' 'sor of modern Jewish studies, at • leader { unless there are also people 
during the ethnic cleansing capn- ( : Manchester University. If the Nazis | willing, and ready to serve .their 
! paignin north-west Bosnia in 1992. : were guilty ofcrqnes against peace , 'personal greed and ambition by 

Robert Jackson, chief US prose- and waging aggressive war, (hen so helping arid following him. 1 ' But the 


J ACKSON told the Nuremberg 
tribunal in his opening .ad- 
dress: "The kiea that a state, 
any more than a corporation, com- 
mits crimes, is a fiction." Shawcross 


rnitted "odious crimes which cried 
out for punishment", a few hundred 
were sentenced to death, by die victo- 
rious occupying powers. The Wrt 
C rimes Act is an admission of White- 
hall's failure, or reluctance, to vet 
those implicated ' from entering 
Britain. .Glees, an adviser to the War 
. crimes inquiry that led to the Act, eth 
|dipatea that there are about 100 "se- 
rious suspects” still alive in Britain. 

Tlie reasons why die UN Security 
I Council agreed (o set up a war 
! crimes tribunal for the former Yu : 
goslavia, when so many other cases 
since Nuremberg have been ig- 
nored, are not hard fco'fjhd! As Gold? 
stone has put it, conduct, there was 
"rendniscerit of the Holocaust — 
, 'ethnic cleansing 1 and photographs 


ing and raping Muslims and Croats sor of modern Jewish studies, at 1 leader { unless there are afoo people '-which could have been taken in Nazi I 
during the ethnic cleansing capi- | : Manchester University. If the Nazis | willing, and ready to serve .their concentration camps, it was happen- 
! paignin north-west Bosnia in 199S. 1 were guilty of cripies against peace , 'personal greed and ambition by, ing in Europe antithat tya'd become ! 

Robert Jackson, chief US prose- and paging aggressive war, (hen so helping arid following him" Bi^t the Inconceivable in 'the post-J^u^m- 1 
cutor at ' ffuremberg, . described in . were the Russians, who had at- very dtle ofthe tribunal — "German | jberg e;^". In pther worap, it was a 
! his opening speech how, ait Dachau, ‘ tacked Poland,. Finland and, the Major War Criminals" — gave away, result of pressure from public opin- 
i victims were immersed In freezing, l Baltic stages ^tthebeginnmg of the :its limitation^. The world ^adtq 1 jiorii and' a guilty j .conscience. (the, 
water, then warmed by a hot batji. war . (and | then .there, Were . Stalin’s : wait, . notably at the Eichm.ujn (rial, | Rwanda case wqs 'easier; the TVtfci- 
• He described what he called die giilags). If took Moscow 50 years to, for a fuller, ^ore complete, picture. , [led; govjenunent, which brought the 
: Nazi scientific triumph of rewqriri- : admit responsibility (or the mas- It showed, as Destesihe puts it,, “how | massacres , to an .end, . Itself re- 
; iiur with, animal heat “The victim, ' Isacre — for which they Had blamed - .the overall plan to exterminate ‘the 'quested the Betting up of a tribunal.) 


water, then warmed, 
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month he complained to the Clinton 
udminislration about its failure to 
provide him with information gath- 
ered by US intellig.'nce about the 
Bosninii Serb uituck on Srebrenica 
and the massacre of Muslims there 
in July — niter Karadzic and Mladic 
had been Indicted for war crimes. 

■ 'The only information we H«ve re- 
ceived of genuine usefulness,” he 
.told Steve Mathias, legal adviser, at 
'the US embassy ip The Hague, “wps 
the imagery of the ljotentifll mass ; 
grave sites relating to .tlje fall, of 
Srebrenica . . .The Imagery was pro:. ! 
vided to us, however, only filter it j 
was leaked to the press." Reports by ; 
die independent , British American | 

; Security ’’ Information ..Council, | 
(Basic) ‘ that US intelligence inter; ; 
cepted telephone ^omrrninication^ 
between .Mladic .and ; flie , Serbian . 
Army chief, of staff, .General M?? 1 "- ' 
ciio Perisic, about theihuperiding ^t- j 
tack on' Srebrenica ) 1 .nave, .been . j 

iconfirmejd by tf^offlcifils. l .6erihany ) i | 

.and France are also beViewed to be ; 
iwthhplding firam, Gold^iid. Worj;, j 
; matio n about war crimes In Bosnia, j ; 

Setting up ,tiie. Yugoslav! and , j 
! Rwanda tribunals, says .Gol^stonfl | 

JJ'e • tU ta riff?, 


j sp ended to lila environment by.hav- 
• ing sexual intercourse. Here Nazi 
degeneracy reached its nadir." $uch, 
qr\iel and obsc^ ne experiments, 
added, were nq^ the work of “undep*, 
ling-degenerates . blit of . rmsfer- 
■ minds high in (he conspiracy!", , 

Other Nuremberg .proseciitore . 
Irqtcr^d.to sterilisation, ca^atibn 
land abortion' programmes, h> en- 


war, including those killed hi the. ; mmuscule fragments, each onelndi - 1 :thipg piore thah ^^ , , Symbolic. 
E(a(yn forest In Byelorussia. , " , : vidu ally very ordinary and cprrimpn- ' j cdh^jencfrappeasfog! gestur^. it 

Nuremberg)' prq'secutprB,, laid , place . , . Only a tiny percent^ge qt, | se^ms totally unrewiiptic to ( belieye 
themselves open to the charge that ; those vyho participated In tbe' geH) 0 ; 'that Karadric jiricjl , Mlaciic, or thid . 
they were indulging in victors* jus- i cide, actually shot, a Jew pr turned oil, i others! indicted for, war crimes, will 
1 tire, a charge that undermined their, ; | the gqs, It yras the bureaucrats who" ! be handed over, especially giyeri thi* ; 
i moral ifuthority. The yietoriejus pow- ' helped to, d^troy the Jewish people! ; continuing . fragility ' of the peace. , 
iensi were vulnerable to tive “dirty, . often whilst . remaining ' , a( their, ; process.' GoidBtone la not- even get-, , 
! hands" defence — thpt ti^ey were deafa." , , . '. ‘ tm^ 'suppdrf/from.tiio^e he corild; 

iconwnfontiy.lporing their own ac; • Of me tens of thousands ; j^ti- i( have expected' ^wpiild Cooperate 
tions. ^aweross confesses ip Ws re- mated ,by Shawnros^ as having com- felly In iny^sugationa! Last ' 


!tariai|Iaw. the^sejrojlori of t 



Isluill see. If ^urembbrg [ 
[the prosecutors, ,uhUke j 

! had full j&ccessfo; the rr, | 

I is held up as ^ precedent trf^n -^lf! 
ipbrtiints are fearcely prpridri rig» j « 
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THE YEAR IN BRITAIN 7 


From glorious summer to winter of discontent 


James Lewis 


F ALLING school standards, 
crime-related violence, rail 
breakdowns and inaccurate 
timetables, squabbling royals and 
bishops, complaining teachers and 
doctors, health scares, serial mur- 
der, sleaze in high places — the 
yearis headlines mode for gloomy 
reading. . 

Future historians may well find 
1995 to have been a pretty ordinary 
sort of year, but most people living 
through it have not seen it that way. 
Poll after poll recorded heightened 
levels of job anxiety, insecurity, and 
stress-related illness. Little wonder 
that tlie "feel-good" factor continues 
to elude a government desperate to 
find something — anything — to 
ward off defeat at the next general 
election- 

One of the enduring memories of 
this year will be the sight of 
columns of road tankers ferrying 
water from Northumberland to pre- 
vent the taps of Yorkshire from run- 
ning dry — in December. The 
operation, costing £1 million a day, 
was the only alternative to cutting 
off water supplies on alternate days, 
which would have left some people 
without water on Chrisunas Day. 

TVue, the glorious summer had 
been Britain's driest since 1727, and 
I he privatised water companies 
found it difficult tu keep up with de- 
mand. Consumers, already annoyed 
by what they ncrcoLmaL!i.sLilin -“J— - 
renny nigh salaries and perks dial 

the water bosses were found to be 
awarding themselves, were infuri- 
ated to discover that move than a 
quarter of the country’s water was 
running to waste through unre- 
paired leaks in the jape network. As 
the year drew tu a close, many of 
the water companies were still im- 
posing hosepipe bans. Ami fire offi- 
cers prayed to he spared a major 
conflagration which could exhaust 
'heir water resources. 

Of course, things could have been 
worse, hut the sight of columns of 
tankers was, to the older generation, 
all too reminiscent of some wartime 
emergency, or perhaps a relief oper- 
ation in a Tliird World country: an- 
other; piece of evidence to suggest 
that once-trusted services could no 
longer be relied on. 

As well us disrupting water sup- 
plies, tlie lovely summer blew a seri- 
ous hole in the profits of tour 
operators, whose usual customers 
found it warmer — and cheaper — 
to stay at home rather than fly to the 
Mediterranean. 

k may have been the heat that 
pushed the Prime Minister's pa- 
tience to the limit In mid-year, to 
everyone's surprise, John Mqjpr re- 
signed as Tory leader and triggered. . 
? con test that could otherwise pot 
have been held until November. It. 
was a challenge to his Eurosceptic 
ormentors to “put up or shut up", 

iv ^ , on y challenger, the former 
"cish Secretary, John Redwood, 
wm trounced by 218 votes to 49. 
file Prime Minister’s hand should, 
ave been strengthened and, for a 
"™tei ft seemed to be. But the death 
w several members of the! parlla- 
roentary party, and the first defect 
ft silting Conservative , to 
nn!! 01 ^ Howorth (Stratford- 
pon-Ayon) --have reduced theTb:, 
ne h c ^fopns majority to five. ’ . ! 
,W)r, .ca n afford , no .further 
’ * 0 h(s public . utterances Have 
lA ik 6 J? .^teid increasingly hostile 
European Union,. ... . 
^bue this is partly., done to buy . 




the loyalty of his own Eurosceptics, 
it is also to emphasise one of the few 
stretches of “clear blue water" that 
now lie between Tory policies and 
those of Tony Blair’s "new" Labour 
Parly. Tlie Conservatives won an 
opt-out from the social chapter of 
the Maastricht Treaty, blit Labour 
would opt back in. 

Tlie social jioUey agreement aims 
to harmonise Eur ope _b v repuiciiur- 

-in.-Br-cnipioyt’rsTO eonsiH [workers 

on issues that affect them; allow 
fathers paternity leave: ;uul give 
part-time workers the same entitle- 
ments, pro ram, as full-timers. The 
Tories argue l hat this would impose 
intolerable burdens on employers. 
Labour begs to differ. 

Labour's stance, and its promise to 
legislate for a minimum wage, has, 
surprisingly, not harmed it in the 
eyes of businessmen, many of whom 
are starting tu wonder whether a 
Labour government might be better 
for them than a le-elected Tory one 
dominated by Eurnsceptics. 

A number of polls over the year 
have suggested that the Tories are 
losing (heir title ns the natural party 
of business. The latest — a survey 
•of senior managers by the Institute 
of Management — showed support 
for the Conservatives had fallen to 
'42 per cent, (from 60 per. cent in 
.1992).. A startling 32 per cent sold 
■they would vote Labour (against just 
-12 per cent at the last election), , 
i But Mr Blair could be skating on 
thin Ice, His party lias only grudg- 
ingly allowed him to break Labour's 
over-cosy relationship with die trade 
unions. The forbearance, of left- 
wingers,, who have sacrificed many 
principles In (he interests of unity 
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and electability, might finally snap if 
he fell into the trap of cuddling up 
too close to industry. But he did, sur- 
prisingly, get away with travelling to 
Australia to fraternise with the 
media mogul and arch enemy of 
“old" Labour, Rupert Murdoch. 

Labour's main fear is that it will 

fail to shake off its image as the 

party of high spending ami high tqx- 
vtin.hrn-cmiiicciior (.idnloii 

Brown is imw hinting at a tax rate 
dial could start as taw as Id per 
cent. But the belief — alsu held by 
the Government — that the voters 
can be bribed with promises of lax 
cuts may be misplaced. A British So- 
cial Altitudes survey, taken just be- 
fore the November budget, found 
that only 4 per cent of voters wanted 
tax cuts, while 58 per cent wanted 
them increased to pay for more 
spending on henith, education and 
social benefits. 

Animal rights lobbyists made 
(heir presence felt throughout the 
year, blockading harbours and 
demonstrating at airports against the 
export of live animals, particularly 
veal calves. One woman died when 
she fell under the wheels of a lorry. 
Since many of tile demonstrators 
were elderly and otherwise law-abid- 
ing citizens, the police felt unable to 
deploy heavy-handed tactics and, in- 
stead, resorted 'to sheer force, of 
numbers to contain them, It proved 
to be a costly operation, 

The gay lobby was also active, 
“outing" Anglican clergymen and in- 
sisting on the right of homosexuals 
to serve in tlie armed forces. -The 
courts rejected appeals for compen- 
sation by four, including a naval lieu- ■ 
tenant-commander, who claimed to 
have been.: wrongfully, dismissed 
from the . services. .Lord Justice t 
Simon Brown, expressed bis sym- 
pathy for them and urged the Min- 
istry of Defence to review, its rules. ■ , 

Hie four are now taking their case 
to thq House of Lords and, if de- 
feated, will go to the European Court 
of Human Rights, arguing that their 
treatment la a breach of the. Euro-- 
pean Convention. The Government 
may yet decide to change the rules 
before thathappens., . . . . , 

■ ■ It wps not a good year for tile An- 
glican church which, besides. losing 
Some £80 million In property, deals, 
)s still seriously. divided over the or- - 
(llnation of women, over homoaex- 
ial dergy, and whether or not itfe 
icceptable to "Hye in sln'V , . 

Sooner pr later it will have. fo- de- 
clare its position on the monarchy if 


the heir to the throne. Prince 
Charles, is divorced. Could it coun- 
tenance a divorced or remarried 
king as head of the church? Mean- 
while, in the latest instalment of the 
enthralling royal soap opera. 
Princess Diana hinted that she con- 
sidered her estranged husband 
unfit to he king, the inference being 

_ til ill tkft.tun.j-V* uVinuKl u> llldV ifl- 

dest son, William. As his mother — 
and a popular figure in her own 
right — she can hardly be shuffled 
off by du 1 royal establishment, 
which will probably have tu buy her 
silcnce by offering her the "ainlias- 
sadorial" role she seems to want. 

It was a pretty miserable year for 
anybody who had anything to do 
with tlie Homo Secretary, Michael 
Howard. Because of some embar- 
rassing prison escai>eg — notably 
from Parkhurst, on the Isle of Wight • 
— he sacked the head of the prison 

Not even the National 
Lottery has brought 
about the universal 
happiness that the 

* 

Government Imagined 

■ 

“ ■ . . , 1 . 1 ■ i - 11 

service, Derek Lewis, who 
protested thht day-to day ihterfer- 
ence by the Home Office made his 
job impossible. ■ 

A growing rift between the judi- 
ciary and the Government is also : 
largely attributable to Mr Howard, 
whose decisions were overturned : 
on at least eight occasions by the 
courts, which ruled . that he had ■ 
either acted- unfairly- ot exceeded - 
his powers. . • ■ 

TVvelve months ago,. -the - peace 
process In Northern Ireland had apJ : 
peared .to -be making headway, >bul; 
now it : has stalled: lit spite : of the. 
"twin-track’- - formula 1 - whidi it ,waa 
thought,. < after President - Clinton’s, 
visit -to Belfast at the- beginning, of 
this month,- -would -offei 1 a realistic 
way. forward. The formula was sup- 
posed .to. allow preparatory political:; 
talks to - go' ahead ; between the--. 
Northern Ireland parties and - ■the- 
British and Irish governments .while* 

^ . three-man Internationa] contmisi * 
pion, considered ways of decommia*-. 
sionlng illegally held aims. - . ; . ‘ \ 

j The. IRA,- however; :i.had slncei- 
ruled out any handover of Weapons j 
and described the demand for sun- I 


render as “an absolute barrier to 
progress”. It could, of course, be 
just another piece of brinkmanship, 
but Mr Major is unlikely to relin- 
quish his demand . for the surrender 
. of some arms as a "confidence- 
building" measure. 

The political talks are also more 
likely to be serial monologues than 
, real dialogue. David Trimble, new 
leader of the majority Ulster Union- 
ists, has already rejected an invita- 
tion to talks in Dublin as "impudent". 
Ian Paisley, leader of die smaller 
Democratic Unionists, wifi only talk 
to the British government and then 
only about his own proposals. Nor 
will he talk to George Mitchell, tlie 
American chairman of the disarma- 
ment commission, though ail the 
other parlies involved will, 

A settlement, which would do 
much to enhance Mr Major's 
stature, and perhaps his party's for- 
tunes, seems a long way off. Before 
then, the ScoU inquiry will Have pub- 
lished its report, almost certainly 
damaging to the Government, on 
Britain's sale of arms to Iraq in 
breach of its own embargo. Suffi- 
cient evidence has already been 
heard to show that some ministers 
were aware of the trade and, at the 
very lenst, turned a blind eye to it. 
What is worse is that they went to 
great lengths to cover up their in- 
volvement imd were prepared, if nee- 

I'SRIlfV, tO Wlllrll innn%u.iil mcri JCiif 

to prison, ll will not win ihnn votes. 

The Tr-el-guotl factor" did appeal 
briefly on two occasions when iht- 
Vli and YJ Day celebration* uttered 
upporuiniiies tu recall national 
solidarity and siico-^? in battle. The 
opening ot titt- ihnnnel Tumi'-l w.i> 
tin oilier mark of achievement, 
though diminished because revenue 
so far lias been insufficient la cover 
the interest payments on Eurotun- 
nel’s £8 billion debt. The payments 
liave been suspended for 18 mouths. 

Even tlie National Lottery, now 
13 months old, lias not brought 
nbout tlie universal happiness that 
the Government envisaged. The 
scheme lias certainly created a few 
-more millionaires nnd its promoting 
consortium, Camelot, should be ex- 
tremely happy with a weekly profit 
of £1 million, which enabled it to re- 
cover its stort-up costs in months 
rather than years. 

Many charities, however, have 
complained of a reduction in their 
traditional Income, and pools pro- 
moters and bookmakers have shed 
hundreds of jobs , 1 Nor is everyone 
happy with the way lottery profits 
are distributed: too much to the arts 
in London, too little -to sports in the 
provinces, too much to some chari- 
ties, too little to others. Camelot and 
the Government 'could only reply 
that everybody' wbuld benefit — 
eventually, .•'■!■■■■ .:.?■■■■ 

; To; add Insult to injury, Richard • 
Branson, ithe high-profile head of 
Virgin and a. -failed 1 bidder To' run 
the National Lottery,- alleged 1 that he 
was offered a bribe to withdraw His 
bid by Guy Snowden; -chairman of 
tlie American corporation GTech, 
>vhich has a 22 per cent * stake in * 
Camelot. • • j - "-i ■> v ■ -<■ 

, 1 Drinkers- had a ibetter year. The 
Government reversed a century of 
fefforts to l curb drinking by setting a 
higher safeTlmit of units of alcohol 
pfer day* Frdtests over the ihove were 
headed by the: Worid Health Organi- 
sation knd some critics 1 dubbed the 
Review a ^boozers’ charter? 1 . ’Mr - 
■ Howard did 1 tis bit and allowed the 7 
pubs to stoy; often longer on 'Sun- 
days; And the : Chancellor, Kenheth 
Cjark, cut the tax. on whisky. \ 
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Hate lurks behind 
country hedges 


Rural racism is a little 
noticed but growing 
problem. Report by 

Jonathan Steele 

T TOOK barely 24 hours for 
Middle England’s newest scan- 
dal, the growth of rural racism, 
to slip behind the hedgerows again. 
The morning after white thugs : 
jeered and threatened Paddy Ash- 
down on r late-night walk through 
Yeovil as he checked out stories of 
racist attacks, the .Somerset town’s 
Asian shopkeepers were happy lo 
tell reporters about the nbuse they 
regularly suffer. Hie next day it was 
frightened normality once more: 
“No interviews, please. No names. 
We don’t want to provoke them." 

The victims' silence graphically il- 
lustrated the riddle which race rela- 
tions workers like to try on 
strangers. Who is visible and invisi- 
ble at the same time? Answer black 
people living in England's villages 
and country towns. 

"They are highly visible in that 
they stand out from die crowd and 
people in rural areas are not used to 
thinking of England as a mulii-eth- 
nic community,” says a report by 

Mali.-ifuil — AlLiumu^ rtf WlHtien's 

Organisations. “They are invisible 
in terms of provision because they 
are small minorities.” 

Vishnu moved to Cornwall with 
his English wife H years ago. His 
life there has been a catalogue of 
abuse. Although he describes him- 
self os an asserdve man, he is un- 
willing — like the take-away owners 
in Yeovil — to have the restaurant 
he runs identified in print He hns 
enough trouble already with the 
gangs who tap heavily on the win- 
dow. ‘You have to go out and see 
what's going on. 1 * he says, "Then 
they often punch you. It’s mainly 
yobbos who've got drunk and want 
a fight" The last such case was just 
over a month ago, but this random, 
racist violence hBS been frequent 


“At first 1 used to get gobsmacked- 
looks in the street, just like that. 
They'd not seen many black people 
in their lives before." 

He usually reports the violence lo 
the police but complains that "they 
take a very lackadaisical attitude. 
They have no training in racial 
awareness. They plead lack of 
funds, but do nothing because they 
want to keep the statistics of racial 
incidents low." 

At die other end of the country, in 
a small and pretty South Yorkshire 
village, Peter has an ugly story of 
constant racial harassment His 
dark, Arab looks have proved too 
much for a neighbour who has kept 
up a sapping barrage of: “Fuck off 
back to where you came from.” 
Four years of insults have put in- 
creasing strains on his marriage — 
to an Englishwoman — and on his 
two school-age children. 

Peter has taken his problems to 
the district council, but action under 
ordinary nuisance regulations is not 
easy; neighbours’ disputes lead t« 
shrugs, there are counter-allega- 
tions and proof is hard to find. 
Racial harassment is seen ns a nov- 
elty in rural areas. Local authorities 
often refuse to accept l lie problem. 

When Eric Jay, the author of n 
study on racism in the South-west. 

WTOtP'ID TOTTmtmiltY-l u. adtli ortu nolle, 

police forces and church leaders to 
ask for help, he found that “for three- 
quarters of them, racial equality 
seems not to be on the agenda". Sev- 
eral respondents commented: “We 
have no problem here because we 
have no black people." a statement 
which Jay calls racist — because it 
assumes that it is the presence of 
blacks which creates trouble. 

The Jay report was published by 
the Commission for Racial Equality 
diree years ago, Since then, there 
have been reports on Norfolk and 
Shropshire and on the isolation of 
black and ethnic minority women in 
rural areas. 

Britain’s ethnic minorities form 
6.2 per cent of the population, but in 



Suffering in silence . . . wuumi 
isolated in rural area 

rural areas it is more like 1.6 per 
cent. The reports were I he first 
steps al helping these scattered fam- 
ilies. Racial Equaiity Councils have 
been set up in several shire counties 
and the National Council o! Volun- 
tary Organisations has appointed 
Perminder Dhiilon to run a rural 
anti-racism project. 

"Blacks and ethnic minorities are 
perceived as in-comers and not be- 
longing," she says. The realisation 
that Britain has irreversibly become 
multicultural has not yet penetrated 
many rural areas. Ignorance is often 
rife. Ms Dhiilon recalls a conference 


Life after the anger in Brixton 


Michael Massive argues that in the wake of the 
disturbances police must face up to local criticism 


T HERE'S.nowt so queer as 
folk. Different people have 
different views of die same 
incident. Let us regard the head- 
line hi the Daily Mail bn 
December 14 which read, 
“Brixton mob on rampage”. The 
article began: “Hundreds of riot- 
ers rampaged through Brixton 
last night, looting shops and 
torching cars after the death of a 
black youth in custody.” 

As someone who was actually 
in the vicinity at the start of the 
incident, I saw something that 
contradicted various press re- 
ports. Many people moving 
around the area who were 
caught up in traffic diversions 
merely saw a mass mobilisation 
of police officers. Some local 
people regarded the incident as 
a police riot and deBcribed the 
police action as “the invasion of 
an army of occupation*'. 

To many, the death of Wayne 
Douglas in a Brixton police cell 


earlier this month was far more 
deserving of front-page outrage 
than the smashing of a few com- 
mercial shop windows — but 
that would be down to their sub- 
jective opinion and their own 
perception of what they believed 
had taken place during the 
arrest of Mr Douglas. 

Wayne Douglas was the third 
black male to die in police cus- 
tody over the past 12 mouths. 
The cases of Shiji Lapite and 
Brian Douglas (no relation) also 
precipitated outrage among 
London's black community. On 
these occasions the public 
demonstrations which followed 
the deaths did not exacerbate 
into confrontations with the 
police: therefore, apart from a 
few newspapers, notably the 
Guardian and some of the black 
weeklies and leftwing periodi- 
cals, these deaths passed with- 
out much mainstream tension. 

Following the disturbances, 


the circumstances of Wayne 
Douglas's death have almost 
been forgotten. Eyewitnesses to 
his arrest allege that no fewer 
than 17 police officers were 
seen to be striking, kicking and 
racially abusing a handcuffed 
and captive Mr Douglas as they 
dragged him to a van. Within one 
hour Wayne Douglas was dead. 

Many people are critical of tbe 
police for having ordered an 
autopsy without first establish- 
ing contact with Mr Douglas’s 
family. Folk being queer as they 
are, none of this seems to have 
been picked up by the tabloids. 
Indeed, the calls that were for- 
warded to my desk from re- 
porters on the Star and (he Mall 
came from experienced journal- 
ists who claimed they were not 
even aware that a man had died 
in a London police station the 
week before die riots. 

This type of attitude has led 
many members of the black 
community — and also many 
white residents of Britain's Inner 
cities — to believe that we live in 
two different worlds. One white, 


i*> uiimio minnrliipR nre often 

r-( lOTO^RAPH- ''.liAHAM TURNER 

whfre a colleague stared at her san- 
dalled fpet ami commented: "I didn’t 
realise your soles are whiter than 
llie rest '»f your skin." 

Identity confusion also tends to 
be stronger where a black child may 
be the only one in its class. An Asian 
family fled from Wales after their 12- 
year-old son scrubbed his arm with 
bleach in the hope of escaping from 
persistent bullying. 

Reports of rural prejudice deter 
many urban blacks from going to 
the country. "1 don’t feel safe going 
on holiday in a rural area in Britain. 
I’d rather go abroad,” Perminder 


privileged and middle class, 
which is understandably out- 
raged at the knifing and callous 
murder of London headmaster 
Philip Lawrence but which has 
almost forgotten the similarly 
tragic circumstances under 
which his namesake Stephen 
Lawrence, an 18-year-old black 
male, was brutally killed two 
years ago. On occasion these 
worlds appear to come into con- 
flict with one another; but It 
would Beera that, rather than 
using the opportunity to sit 
around a table and have a rea- 
sonable debate, many people at- 
tempt to apportion blame to an 
unspecified “minority”. 

No one denies that the British 
constabulary has an increasingly 
difficult task in protecting and 
serving the public. What many 
people believe, however, is that 
there ore police officers who 
seem less committed than die 
vast majority of their peers to 
eradicating crime from our 
streets rather than pursuing a 
separate and corrupt agenda. 

In the wake of Mr Douglas's 
death, the most salleht points 
that have arisen involve calls for 
a new policy for dealing with 
deaths in police custody. The 
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Dhiilon recalls one Asian man ad- 
mitting. The Black Environment 
Network was set up to encourage 
young blacks from inner cities to 
visit the countryside, initially in or- 
ganised trips to nature reserves or 
mountaineering. "People have to 
lenm to enjoy the country before 
they can be asked to look after it." 
says Jakesh Mahey, its administra- 
tor. 'rhe irony is that many urban 
British blacks and Asians have par- 
ents who come from villages in the 
Indian subcontinent or the 
Caribbean. Yet rural British atti- 
tudes may turn this island into a 
green and unpleasant land lor them. 

The Archers. Britain's longest 
running radio soap, has taken on 
the subject, bringing an Asian 
woman solicitor, Usha, to Am- 
bridge. Episodes this year have re- 
counted stones being thrown 
through her windows and dog mess 
shoved through her letter hox. 

Newsy incidents, like the attack 
on Paddy Ashdown or the fate of 
Ushn, highlight rural racism, but 
some believe they can also distort. 
"Die Ambridge episodes manage to 
shift the blame from the local com- 
munity to outsiders. They telescope 
racial violence into generalised 
vandalism and thuggery. By 
implication, racism hits become a 
kind of virus which infects a few bad 
pi-.i|»|e who inhabit the city and roar 
around on motorbikes," says Jenny 
Bourne of the Institute mV Race 
Relations. 

“Nowhere in Ambridge do we 
hear ol racism as an issue in society. 
In a real-life Amhi idge. its tanners 
would worry that IJsha would de- 
press house prices. Kale would 
argue wuti uei fuiiis.. nit 

grants were not scroungers, and 
Shula would try to stop Martha 
from scare-mongering that the shop 
was about to be taken over hy 
Asians. Without argument between 
characters over racism, the resort 
lo the benevolent saviour — the 
community of friends — is politi- 
cally inept.” 

'Pie big issue for Jenny Bourne 
and her fellow workers is the tin- 
publicised drip-drip of racism in 
schools and at work. In the country- 
side. (his meets less challenge. 

Additional reporting by 
Martin Walnwrlght 


three main proposals are for the 
immediate suspension of any P°* 
lice officer In immediate contact 
with a person who has died In 
police custody; the institution of 
an independent public inquiry, 
and greater efforts towards the 
establishment of local consulta- 
tion groups which would in- 
crease accountability of police 
officers to the local communities 
which they purport to serve. 

Sir Paul Condon’s response to 
the reports of the disturbances 
in Brixton seem to he mis- 
guided. Many eyewitnesses wbo 
claim that the actions of police 
officers on duty in the area di- 
rectly led to the confrontation 
were not disgruntled anarchists; 
their comments were the obser- 
vations of law-abiding citizens 
making their way home from 
leisure or work-related activities’ 

Tbe Metropolitan police chief 
must take on board some of the 
criticisms that are made in regard 
to the behaviour of officers in 
charge. The fingerpointing must 
stop, and someone In authority . , 
needs to be large enough to ac- 
cept some degree of culpability. 


Michael Massive Is news editor of , 
the Caribbean Times 
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Algeria s socialists 
ponder poll setback 


Catharine Simon 


T HE big losers in the Novem- 
ber 16 Algerian presidential 
election were the modernist 
parties, in particular Hocine Ait 
Ahmed’s Socialist Forces Front 
(FFS) which called for a boycott 
Now they are wondering whether 
they will be able “to bounce back in 
time", as one of their activists said, 
or are to be condemned to a long 
exile in the political wilderness. 

The fate of those who urged a 
boycott, the FFS in particular, was 
sealed by the high voter turnout. 
This is now giving rise to discus- 
sions inside the party. "The empty- 
chair policy in the end always 
backfires on those who advocate it," 
noted an FFS member who dis- 
agreed with his party’s decision. 

Another snid: "By not running in 
the presidential election, FFS gen- 
eral secretary Hocine Alt Ahmed 
passed up a unique opportunity.” In 
his view, if the FFS had called on 
the political groups that took part in 
the January IS Rome agreement — 
especially the National Liberation 
Front (FLN) and the Islamic Salva- 
tion Front (FIS) — lo support its 
candidates, it would have "given it- 
self the means to test the sincerity 
of the Islamists' commitment to 
democracy and to cur short the 
FLN’9 ambiguities". 

There is bitterness over what 
some FFS members see as a “terri- 
ble waste". They say things started 
to go wrong from the moment the 
Rome agreement was signed. One 
member claimed that by signing it 
"we gave the FIS and the FLN a de- 
mocratic cover. But we failed to go 
any further. We have given a lot and 
got nothing in return. When the 
government rejected the offer of 
peace, we should have drawn our 
conclusions front it. Instead of be- 
coming uptight and digging in our 
heels, we should have opened up. 


sounded out the government's more 
‘enlightened 1 members and, in par- 
ticular, worked on the modernists." 

Did that mean going in with the 
Culture and Democracy Rally 
(RCD) of Ait Ahmed's Kabylie rival, 
Said Sadi? “The quarrels of zaims 
[leaders] don’t prevent the rank and 
File from campaigning together. 
Anyway, there’s not only the RCD 
and the Kabylies. Labour union 
members, and women’s and young 
men’s associations are also part of 
the modernist wing." 

Unhappy with the line the FFS 
was taking, several of its officials 
moved away from it as early as last 
spring, some of them resigning and 
other's suspending participation in 
party activities. "At the rate things 
are going," said one member with a 
sigh, "the FFS will soon be an empty 
shell with Aft Ahmed's name writ 
large over the entrance." The stormy 
debates at the FFS national council 
meeting in early November testified 
to the prevailing mood of unease. 

Though they are anxious to re- 
solve the crisis, the party's appren- 
tice dissidents are being careful. 
Those who speak out do so only on 
condition that they are not identi- 
fied. However, even the most 
scathing critics say that a putsch is 
far from their thoughts. Although 
they complain about their leaders' 
far from democratic ways and ac- 
cuse them of forcing their choices 
on members, they hoix? to be able to 
thrash everything out, but strictly 
within the party in congress. 

Is this whiff of rebellion the begin- 
ning of a decline or a sign of greater 
maturity? The history of the FFS, 
which was founded 30 yeara ago, 
suggests the latter. The discipline 
that prevails, even among critics, 
points towards the latter. But if there 
is to be n resolution, it will be n long 
and painful process. Recent state- 
ments by the party’s national secre- 
tary for emigration, Farid Aissani, 



Secret service . . . Hooded militiamen reinforce soldiers at an army 
roadblock in Bildn, 20 miles west of Alters 


saying that the Nuvember 16 elec- 
tion "reinforces the FFS in its ap- 
proach", bode ill lor a readiness to 
accept criticism. 

Algeria’s modernist movement, 
still in its infancy and divided, is hav- 
ing a hard time asserting itself on 
the national scene. Sadi's low poll — 
less than 10 per cent of the vote — 
testifies to the difficulties. At least it 
mil have helped him to put down 
his marker for the future and will 
allow the RCD to remain "visible”. 

There remains the question of 
voter motivation. A district-by- 
district analysis of die results shows 
the vote's regionalist character. 
“Ethnic" preferences prevailed over 
"democratic" ones. Those who voted 


RCD, even in Algiers, were for the 
most part Kabylies. 

It was primarily comm unity soli- 
darity that operated in the Kabylie. 
the stronghold of the FFS and the 
cradle of the RCD. The “Arabs" did 
the same in voting for Liamiue Zer- 
oual, who is from Batna in the east, 
and MahJoud Nahnnh, a native of 
Blida But by casting their ballots, 
they seized this totally new opportu- 
nity that allowed them to exercise 
their civic rights. 

"Here in Algeria we’re barely 
starting our apprenticeship in poli- 
tics," said a veteran political activist. 
'Tomorrow, perhaps, we'll get 
round to democracy." 

(December 0) 


France presses Iraq on UN sanctions 


Mouna NaTm 


A LTHOUGH Iraq's attempts to 
get the West to ease the oil 
embargo are once again doomed to 
failure, Paris continues to press 
Baghdad to comply with the provi- 
sions of the United Nations re- 
solution. 

For the first time since 1990, a se- 
nior Quai d’Orsay official — Denis 
Bauchand. director of Middle East- 
ern affaire — went to Baghdad in 
mid-November to tell the Iraqi gov- 
ernment that strict compliance with 
the Security Council resolutions 
was the only way out of the current 
situation. He told the Iraqis that, 
contrary to their expectations, 
amending Resolution 986 — which 
allows Baghdad to sell oil under cer- 
tain conditions — was unlikely. 

Bauchard also told Iraq that It 
should start being completely hott- 
est with the UN. Iraqi lies were re- 
vealed when two of Saddam 
Hussein's three sons-in-law defected 
to Jordan on August 8. One of them, 
General Hussein . Kamel Hassan. 
was in charge of Iraq's military in- 
dustrialisation. 


By sending an official representa- 
tive to Baghdad, France has taken a 
considerable risk. It could damage 
relations with the United States and 
Britain, both of which will not 
budge on the question of easing die 
oil embargo. 

Both capitals, informed by Paris 
of its initiative, have expressed their 
disapproval. But France has its own 
ideas on dealing with the Iraqi 
regime. It ia convinced that if Presi- 
dent Saddam ia to be made to see 
reason, jt must stick to its funda- 
mental objectives. 

France believes that the need for 
dialogue has become more, urgent, 
as the humanitarian situation In Iraq 
has deteriorated. Malnutrition — 
with food rations sufficient for only 
40 per cent of the normal caloric in- 
take — and the reappearance of dis- 
eases such as cholera, typhoid and 
(nalaria have Increased the mortal- 
ity rate, especially of children, and 
pe exposing some categories of the 
population to great risk. 

• Until now Baghdad has regarded 
Resolution 986 as an infringement 
bf its sovereignty, particularly the 
(wo conditions attached to. the sale 


of Iraqi oil. They are, first, that pro- 
ceeds from the oil would have to be 
dispensed under close UN supervi- 
sion. And second, that the Kurdish 
regions falling outside the Iraqi 
government’s control would receive 
directly the share of aid allocated to 
them. This, Baghdad protests, 
would be tantamount to recognition 
of a de facto secession of these 
regions. 

What Iraq fears most is that ac- 
cepting Resolution 986 would Indefi- 
nitely postpone implementation of 
Security Council Resolution 627*s 
Article 22, which provides for tiffing 
the oil embargo once Baghdad has 
complied with the disarmament 
clauses. Iraq claims that it has ful- 
filled these conditions. 

But Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN 
special commission in charge of 
Iraqi disarmament, Is still not satis- 
fied. One expert said: “You can. bet 
bn the Americans doing everything 
(hey cpn to prevent application of 
Article 22," ■ 

By sending Bauchard . to Bagh- 
dad, the Quai d’Orsay also wqnfefi 
to distance itself from -the host of 
French visitors ~ including promi- 


nent politicians and others close to 
the government — who have been 
going to Baghdad and whose decla- 
rations are likely to cause confusion 
in the minds of Iraqi leaders, who 
might think that they are unofficial 
envoys. 

One of the most recent visitors to 
the Iraqi capital was a former army 
chief of staff, General Jeannou 
Lacaze, who went there at the end 
of November accompanied by three 
senators (two of them members of 
the RPR, the senior partner in the 
ruling . coalition). They were 
received by President Saddam 
himself 

The France-lraq Economic Co- 
operation Association (Alice) — set 
up in July 1994 and whose chair- 
person is the RPR deputy for Malne- 
et-Lolre, Roselyne Bachelot — has 
obtained Baghdad’s go- ahead to 
form “a committee for the constitu- 
tion of a FrancoJraqi chamber of 
commerce and industry". 

GlUea Munier, general secretary 
of Afice, said that the new chamber 
of commerce would serve as an in- 
termediary for • the Fra neo-Arab 
Chamber of Commerce until that 
body was able to resume its work in 


Iraq. 


(December 1,2) . . 


Nine charged 
in Rwanda 
genocide case 

Jean H6ldne 
Jn Arusha, Tanzania 

T EN months of investigating the 
mass killings that took place in 
Rwanda last year have led to the in- , 
ter national court charging nine peo- 
ple with genocide. However, they 
are only local officials, who were in- 
volved in massacres (hat took place 
in April 1994 in the KJbuye prefec- 
ture. No senior officials of the previ- 
ous regime are among the accused. 

The Kigali authorities have al- 
ready conveyed their disappoint- 
ment and, given the slowness of the 
process, may be wondering whether 
justice will be done one day. 

Announcing the first charges on 
December 12 at the headquarters of 
the international court in Arusha. 
Tanzania, the court clerk. Andronico 
Adede, pointed out that the names < if 
die defendants and the countries in 
which tiiey have found asylum 
woulrl 11 m be revealed, ki prevent 
them from attempting to escape jus- 
tice by dropping out of sight. 

Why was Kibuyo chosen from the 
hundreds of places where Hutu 
extremists massacred more than 
50O,utX> people — Tulsisiind inodrr- 
ale Hut us — between. April mid July 
1994? 

According to Richard t it .histone, 
chief prosecutor of the ON War 
Crimes Tribunal, it is because “iliis 
is the first place where sufficient 
evidence has been collected to ix?r- 
mit framing charges". 

Airest warrants are expected to 
be sent out within two weeks to die 
governments of the countries where 
the eight accused nre living. The 
authorities in these countries will be 
expected to arrest the accused and 
extradite them. Under Article 7 of 
the UN charter, which these nations 
have signed, UN member countries 
that allow suspects to enter their 
territory ore expected to carry out 
the court’s injunctions. 

If they refuse, die matter will be 
referred to the Security Council, 
which could Impose penalties. Gold- 
stane estimates that in about six 
weeks’ time the first of the accused 
could be brought to the Arusha 
prison, where a special wing has 
beeo prepared for them. The trials 
will not begin until April 1996, when 
construction of two special court- 
rooms at the Arusha international 
conference centre Is expected to be 
completed. 

A second round of charges is due 
to be filed in March against four 
Rwandans whom the Belgian au- 
thorities have arrested and six other 
suspects identified in Zambia — 
four of whom have already been ar- , 
rested. Zambia has arrested a score 
of Rwandan Hutu refugees, no 
doubt on. Information supplied by . 
Kigali . but .the international court 
has not obtained enough evidence 
to Indict more than four of them, 
Kigali ia . disappointed because 
none of thoBe yvho "masterminded", 
the genocide has been accused. 
Goldstone explained that trying the 
'‘henchmen" first was a good way of 
establishing a . fink with the organis- 
ers at the top. This was how the big 
war criminals in the former Yu- 
goslavia were tracked down, he said. 
(December! 4) 
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Clear-eyed portrait of society 


Michel Guerrln on an 

exhibition of the great 
German photographer, 
August Sander 
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I N 1927, when he was at the 
height of his powers. August 
Sander wrote a brief profession 
of faith that was bo influence genera: 
tions of photographers: “If, in all 
consciousness, I have the presump- 
tion to see things as they are and not 
as they should or might be, pray ex- 
cuse me, but i cannot do otherwise.” 

Truth, exactitude and faithfulness 
were the Inalienable qualities that 
guided the work of one of the great- 
est photographers and portraitists 
of all time. Sander (1876-1964) lived 
through two world ware. He experi- 
enced the horrors of the Third 
Reich, and his first book of pho- 
tographs was banned by the Nazis. 

He lived through some of die most 
decisive developments in the history 
of photography, from pictorialism to 
Neue Sachlichkelt (New Objectivity). 
He accumulated an impressive num- 
ber of prizes and medals. 

From the turn of the century on, 
Sander pulled off the rare double 
achievement of being able to earn a 
living from his photographs and 
producing work that turned out to 
bean enduring record of his time. 

His porti-aits were revolutionary 
in their precision. In them, the sitter 
— usually male and often described 
in archetypal terms (peasant, lock- 
smith, pastrycook and so on) — is 
only one element of the image: 
equal importance Is often placed on 
anything from the subject's pose, 
clothes, haircut, job attributes or 
home to such accessories as a dog 
on a lead or a cigarette. 

That is why Sander has mainly 
been identified with the large-scale 
documentary record of Germany on 
which he embarked at the beginning 
of the twenties under the ambitious 
title of People OfTheTwentieth Cen- 
tury. What he was trying to do was 
paint a portrait of mankind through 
representative portraits of various 
socio-professional categories. 

The pictures lie took between 
1910 and 1950 are now on show at 
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High-School Boy by August Sander (1926) 


the Centre National de la Photogra- 
phie in Paris. This exhibition of orig- 
inals. which whs assembled by the 
Sander Archives in Cologne, has al- 
ready been seen in Moscow, Tokyo 
and Bonn, and will later go on to 
Brussels. 

Pride of place in the exhibition has 
naturally been given to Sander's por- 
traits. They include such celebrated 
pictures as the Bricklayer’s Mate, 
who carries a hodful of bricks on his 


shoulders, and Young Peasants On 
Their Way To A Dance, where three 
farmers in their Sunday best, wear- 
ing hats and carrying walking sticks, 
have paused on a country path to 
turn and stare at the camera. But 
there are also landscapes, still lifes, 
flowers, montages and views of sec- 
ond world war ruins. 

The hanging of the exhibition 
scrupulously follows Sanders own 
classification Rnd numbering. Pro- 


Dialogue between different mediums 


Philippe Dagen on the 

parallels between painters 
and photographers under 
the Weimar Republic 

T HE painter Otto Dix said of 
his own work: “I wanted to 
show things as they really ore.” 
The photographer August 
Sander defined Ids aim aa 
follows: "Let me tell the truth 
honourably about our time and 
its human beings." 

In his clean, neutral style 
Sander photographed Dix, his 
wife Martha and their daughter. 
Dix did not paint Sander’s por- 
trait, but his pictures of the 
twenties and thirties do, like 
Sander’s photographs, offer a 
complete Inventory of contempo- 
rary German society. 

Both men sought out figures 
who would embody a profession, 
a social class or a passion. There 
are countless parallels between 
their workB. You need only to 
Juxtapose Dix’s 1924 portrait of' 
his parents with one of Sander’s 


photographs of elderly peasant 
couples for the similarities leap 
to the eye: there Is the same 
frontal composition, the same 
insistent presence of clothing, 
the same detailed description of 
hands and faces. 

To achieve fids, Dix relied on 
meticulous pictorial craftsman- 
ship, which he inherited from 
the German Primitives, and 
Sander on light effects. Their 
methods differed, but their pur- 
pose was the same, namely Neue 
Sachlichkelt. 

Up to that time, painters and 
photographers had tended to ob- 
serve each other at arm’s length. 
The former suffered from both a 
superiority complex and an anxi- 
ety complex, while the latter 
were envious and ambitious. 

Which discipline was going to 
win the day — photography, with 
its mechanical and objective im- 
ages, or painting, with Its ap- 
proximate and subjective 
Images? In the twenties, Neue 
Sachlichkelt readdressed the 
question — and solved it simply 
by rejecting it As Sander add: 



Sander: 'Let me tell die truth 
honourably about our time’ 

"Photography has given us pos- 
sibilities and tasks that are dif- 
ferent from those of painting. 1 * 
Those possibilities include 
speed of execution, the Instant 
portability of the camera any- 
where in town or countrywide, 
and the irrefutable accuracy of ■ ' 
the photographic Image (as long 
as It is not touched up).' 1 1 ■■ 


ceedings begin with country folk, 
whom Sander saw as embodying the 
original matrix out of which the rich 
spectrum of mankind was to grow, 
and continue with craftsmen, indus- 
trialists, workers, society ladies, 
doctors, chemists, aristocrats, politi- 
cians, painters, servants, political 
prisoners, the sick, and the dying. 

Yet one is left with the feeling that 
the exhibition has not done justice 
to Sander. This is above all due to 
the absence of many of his most fa- 
mous pictures — of a Cologne no- 
tary, a village schoolteacher, 
gypsies, circus artistes, a fancy- 
dress ball in Cologne, revolution- 
aries and portraits of the painters 
Gottfried Brockmann and Anton 
Rflderscheidt. the Dadaist Raoul 
Hausmann, the wife of the painter 
Peter Abelen and the communist 
Erich Mtihsam. 

Even more disturbing is the fact 
that Sander's breathtaking series of 
pictures of beggars, blind children, 
Nazis and persecuted Jews are also 
either absent or seriously under- 
represented. 

What is on offer is a disturbingly 
watered-down sample of the photog- 
rapher's work. His main aim, which 
was to show up the contrast be- 
tween classes, the fractures of soci- 
ety and the impending chaos of the 
thirties, have been glossed over. 
What is left is a chocolate-box image 
of Germany, whereas Sander 
painted a ruthless portrait of a coun- 
try in the grip of Nazism. 

The exhibition set out to be a 
comprehensive retrospective, yet 
drew solely on one source, the 
Sander Archives. These are con- 
trolled by the photographer’s heir, 
who can think of only one thing: 
how to protect the image of his illus- 
trious forebear. 

The organisers of the exhibition 
had no choice but to co-operate with 
the archives, which contain 4,000 
original prints and 10,770 glass neg- 
atives, even though there are nu- 
merous remarkable prints — absent 
from the show — in many muse- 
ums. such as the Getty Museum, or 
in private hands. 

The hanging is also debatable: it 
restricts itself to a succession of pic- 
tures arranged by theme, when only 
a chronological presentation could 
have revealed the true significance 
of Sander's oeuvre , shown how his 
aesthetic approach evolved, and il- 


Butwhen it comeB to describ- 
ing and analysing society, the 
two approaches are not in com- 
petition. On the contrary, they 
provide each other with mutual 
support and justification. 

Sander the entomologist pro- 
vided an exhaustive picture of 
every species of human biBect, 
and embarked on what he called 
“a subtle hunt” for subjects not 
only deep in the Rhineland 
countryside, but In the salons 
and slums of Cologne. Dix, who 
adored monstrous subjects, se- 
lected the most remarkable ex- 
amples of them and, through the 
intensity of his drawing and 
colour, elevated them to the 
level of archetype. 

The dialogue between the two 
discipline as defined by Neue 
Sachlichkelt extended beyond 
the parallels between Dix 1 and 
Sander. Karl Blosafeldt riot only 
photographed plants but studied 
them with the same manic atten- 
tion as a botanist; The resulting 
black-and-white prints are remi- 
niscent of oils by the painter 
Fritz Burmaim.' 

i There qre Similarities between 
the photographic Work of Hans 
Finsler and drawings Of Rudolf 
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lustrated the great watershed of the 
second world war. which resulted in 
Sander being forced to restrict him- 
self to landscapes. 

One of the most fascinating as- 
pects of Sander is his struggle to 
achieve visual truthfulness, the way 
he eschewed the affected aestheti- 
cism of pictorialism, and the influ- 
ence of his upbringing, tastes, beliefs 
and judgments on his attempt to cast 
a lucid eye on German society. 

Sander's caring attitude towards 
those who had been underprivi- 
leged by or excluded from society, 
liis complicity with the intellectual 
world, his compassion for the dis- 
abled, the ferocious way he por- 
trayed the great and the good, and 
the cruelty of his vision of young 
Naas were patently evident in his 
photographs. That is why they were 
so loathed by the Third Reich, 
which censored them. 


S ANDER the carpenter’s son 

explained why his People Of 

The Twentieth Century 

opened with a chapter devoted to 

country people: ‘The characters 

come from Westerwald, where I 

was born: the human beings I had 

known since my youth down to their 

smallest idiosyncrasy seemed to 

me. because of their very links with 

the natural environment, the people 

who could embody my conceptions 

in an overall study." 

■ 

Sander was an artist whose influ- 
ence extended well beyond the field 
of photography. Contemporary 
painters conducted a dialogue with 
him through their works. Well- 
known photographers such as 
Diane Arbus and Richard Avedon 
and the film-maker Wim Wenders 
cite him as a key influence. 

Like the pioneering French pho- 
tographer Eugene Atget, Sander 
produced an oeuvre that lies at the 
meeting-point of two worlds, two 
centuries and two genres — art and 
document. 

(November 17) 

August Sander, Centre National 
de la Photographle. Hdtel Salomon 
de Rothschild, Paris. Closed 
Tuesday. Until January 22. 

Also now showing In Paris Is the 
exhibition August Sander et 
Cologne. Goethe Instilut, Paris. 
Closed Saturday and Sunday. 

Until January 31 


Diachlnger or Karl Hubbucb, 
whose Swimmer In Cologne re- 
calls views of that city taken fry 
Sander from the steel bridge 
over the Rhine. 

As for the portraitists who in- 
fluenced Sander and Dix, they 
Include, in addition to Max 
Beckmann of course, George 
Grosz, Christian Schad, Rudolf 
Schlichter, Conrad FelbonUller 
and Anton RflderscheldL 

It so happens that 
Rflderscheidt was one of 
Sander’s favourite models. He 
posed in Sander’s photographs 
in virtually the same way as he 
did in his own self-portraits, so 1 
It is impossible to tell who influ- 
enced whom. But in any case it 
is probably less relevant to talk 
of Influence than of an interplay 
of intentional and well-thought- 
out correspondences. ' 
(November 17) 
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Cambodia Slides Sack Into Violence 



Keith B. Rlchburg 
In Phnom Penh 


A NEWSPAPER editor is 
gunned down in brand day- 
light. A grenade is tossed 
into a Buddhist temple, wounding 
50 supporters of the political opposi- 
tion. TToops and tanks appear in the 
streets as a show of force against a 
prominent critic of the government. 
The ex-Communist co-prime minis- 
ter orders liis newly formed private 
army to destroy his enemies, whom 
he likens to “worms." 

Cambodia lias been widely touted 
ns n success story — a mode! of 
global peacemaking in the post-Cold 
War world. The United Nations 
spent close to S3 billion trying to 
break the cycle of tragedy. 

But today, two years after U.N.- 
sponsored elections were supposed 
to have ushered in a new era of 
democracy and economic recovery, 
Cambodia appears to be sliding 
back to its familiar pattern of politi- 
cal violence, assassination and re- 
pression. 

During the presence of the mas- 
sive U.N. mission, the country wit- 
nessed n brief flowering of open 
democracy, with political |«irties 
forming, dozens of newspapers ap- 
pearing on tile streets, and new 

groups launched to monitor human 
rights. 

'Tlie expectation was that Cam- 
bodia under the aegis of the United 
Nations had been cured and was on 
the road to liberal democracy," one 
foreign resident said. "But when 
you step back and louk at it. the idea 
l 'iat little Cambodia with all its 
tragic problems would suddenly be- 
come the most democratic country 
m ™ a wras totally unrealistic." 

. The current rulers — led by the 
former Communists installed dur- 
ing the decade-long Vietnamese oc- 
cupation — are trying to establish a 
new dictatorship, according to many 
ambodians, human-rights groups 
a , s ? me Western diplomats. 

Although the country is largely 
peaceful, with the Khmer Rouge 
guerrillas reduced to making small- 
S'-'ale attacks, the government ap- 
pears ^ bent on silencing all 
opposition and talks of staying in 
power until 2010. Critics accuse the 
international community of un- I 
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A village militia trains near Phnom Penh. Guns appear to be playing 
un increasing role in Cambodian politics *>h. .towaph- carounepghm 


seemly silence, protecting the myth 
of the Cambodian “success story.” 

"Cambodian democracy is in a 
free fall now." said Lao Moag Hay. 
director ol the Khmer Institute for 
Democracy. "The countries that co- 
signed the iiitmmtionnl agreements 
are our safety net. Whether demo- 
cracy will fall through that safely net 
to the floor and be killed remains to 
be seen." 

Many Cambodians express par- 
ticular disappointment with the 
United States, widely seen as a 
champion of human rights and 
democracy. But the U.S. Embassy 
has far the most part remained 
silent about the mounting, docu- 
mented cases of abuse of the gov- 
ernment's opponents. 

"The interest of the U.S. govern- 


ment in Camhodia is not human 
rights or democracy, " said Ahmad 
Yahya, a Cambodian member of par- 
liament who holds An American 
passport. "The interest of the U.S. 
government is stability . . . They 
don't put pressure on the leader- 
ship, because they want to work 
closely with it and see that the coun- 
try has stability.” 

The United States provided abouL 
!>50 million in aid to Cambodia for 
the 1995 fiscal year, an embassy 
spokesman said, including money 
to rebuild the road to the port at 
Sihnnoukville, support for democra- 
tic institutions and $5 million in 
emergency food aid. 

A House-backed proposal to 
grant Cambodia most-favored- 
nation trading status is being held 


Baby Boomers’ Challenge to the Media 


Richard Harwood 

n BERYL RUSSELL, wilting in 
■ Amencan Demographics maga- 
medinl e * rtS US t0 a forthcoming 

JanuLr^TlWJ? commenc >ng on 
whKi' T ** ia ** d ate on 
htch the first 7.745 of 78 million 

«J[by boomers turn 50." By year's 

that at 4 mi i , P n wiU havc reached 
nat age, and by the year 2005 baby 

feisr.r*’ 4 

of r*L Can thus expect ' for a variety 

snecttw 0n3, C ° Ver st0rie8 and totro- 
Efe eS! T * alore - boomers 

Sf" n ” <» history. That is be- 

Ca us?? are 30 man y of 

S a !\ e a ^iteration "en- 

AmeH f - U D n ^ 0 der generations of 

attiSe^anrirr 8Sel ) Writes ’ ln 
the Styles" and because 

toSEXS* of media are 
-J-mselves boomers with a self-con- 


scious and understandable interest 
in delineating how far they have 
come and where they are going now. 

This is the time in their lives 
when they are concerned about 
putting kids through college, the 
lime when a lot of divorces are likely 
to occur, tiie time when they are at 
or nearing the peak of their earning 
powers, when they are beginning to 
worry more about their careers and 
their health, the time to start think- 
ing about retirement and their post- 
retirement lifestyles.' Many of them, 
alas, will have thoughts of death as 
they encounter high blood pressure, 
hewt disease and arthritis and 
watch their parents and growing 
numbers of their contemporaries 
pass on to the great beyond, • 

They are the first generation to 
have grown up with television, and 
have become the most affluent and 
educated cohort of Americans in 
history. AS they reach these mile- 


stones of middle age, the newspa- 
pers have a particular Interest in 
them as customers. We are holding 
our breath in the hope that with the 
graying of this generation they and 
their children will find that newspa- 
pers are as relevant to their lives as 
older generations had done. We 
worry, too, that the "negativism" 
and “tabloidism" of the press have 
turned them off. ■ 

People with the most money and 
education buy the most newspa- 
pers. The boomers rank high on 
both counts and buy more newspa- 
pers than other age ; groups. But 
measured In terms of household 
penetration, the numbers are not 
encouraging. Thirty, years ago 
more than 80 percent of Americans 
35 to 54 read a paper on a weekday: 
the percentage today is 05 percen t 
■The attitudes of the boomers -1 
shaped, many believe, by the medla 
•** may have something to do with 


I “P ,n tfie Sennte ' where Sen. 
William V. Roth, R-Del., lias ex- 
pressed concern over tlie mounting 
evidence of human-rights abuse. 

Cambodia was not supposed to 
turn out this way. After two decades 
of turmoil and bloodshed — the 
1970 military coup, the 1975 
takeover by the radical Communist 
Khmer Rouge, the horror of the 
genocide that followed, then Viet- 
nam's 1978 invasion and decade- 
long occupation — Cambodia at last 
seemed ripe for recovery. 

'Die fractious. Western-backed 
resistance coalition signed a 1991 
peace accord in Paris with the Com- 
munist regime, and that cleared tlie 
way for the dispatch of thousands of 
U.N. troops to separate tlie warring 
parties and organize elections. 

That 1991 pact also committed all 
tactions to establish a pluralistic, 
multi-party democracy that would 
guarantee human rights. Tlie 
United States was one of Lhe main 
players in achieving the agreement. 

Tlie elections took place in 1993. 
Cambodia became a constitutional 
monarchy, with Norodom Sihanouk 
returning to the throne he lost in 
1970. Hie political parly that 
Sihanouk created, the royalist Funo- 
inpec led by liis son. Norodom 
Ranariddh, came out ahead of the 
ex-Cnmiminisis in the voting. 

As tar as the world could tell 
then. Cmnbudin was a success: The 
"good guys" won, and the United 
Nations departed. 

Ami dial is when the problems 
began. Ranariddh agreed to form a 
coalition government with the ex- 
communists, restyled ns the Cam- 
bodian People’s Parly, who finished 
a close second in the balloting. 

The two parties agreed to share 
everything, splitting ministries and 
naming "co-ministers." At tlie time, 
the power-sharing arrangement was 
seen as a novel recipe for political 
stability. 

But die ex-Communists never re- 
ally relinquished administrative con- 
trol, not. in the ministries and not at 
the district and village level. 

The People's Party’s control Is 
perhaps most pronounced In the 
police and security units, which 
have been blamed for most of the at- 
tacks on opposition politicians and 
their supporters, and on journalists. 


iesfs Teach 
uths to Say 
» to Mafia 


Daniel Williams in Palermo 


T HE Revs. Paolo Turturro and 
Gino Sachettl, Roman Catholic 
priests and anti-Mafia crusaders, 
live lives of dangerous irony. As 
prison chaplains, they minister to 
Mafia convicts, try to get them to go 
straight and occasionally do them 
small favors, such ns carrying mes- 
sages to relatives and lawyers. 

But each man is also a kind of 
prisoner. Outside jail, they relent- 
lessly urge youths to reject orga- 
nized crime and the Mafia's hold an 
impoverished neigh borhoods. For 
this work, they have earned the un- 
forgiving hostility of local crime 
bosses and therefore must work, 
walk and travel under armed escort 
supplied by the Italian army. 

I constantly get threatening mes- 
sages from the Mafia. Basically, 
they say I ant a walking cadaver,’ 
said Turturro, a white-haired priest 
m the Borgo Vecchio neighborhood 
of Palermo. * It is hard to gel used 


this. They are the first generation of 
the "post-industrial” era, an era Iri 
which many of the old certitudes of 
American life have been shaken by 
social and economic upheavals, in- 
cluding a loss of status and eco- 
nomic position by the middle class 
and by corrosive racial and gender 
divisiveness. This seems to have 
produced among the boomers wide- 
spread cynicism and distrust toward 
almost all of tlie institutions of our 
society, the media Included. 

However, they retain a good deal 
of the idealism and optimism of ear- 
lier days. This is especially true of 
journalists in the national media. 
Their work may not always show it, 
but a majority, according to a Times- 
Mirror pollsters report' published 
this year, believe that public- offr 
rials In Washington, corporate exeev 
utives,i clergymen and military 
leaders are basically honest and eth- 
ical people. Their instincts are far 
less negative than the public would 
have It and far less negative than the 
populace at large, - i 1 ,1 


I cant even go get ,1 cup «,f 
coftce without iny escort," sniil 
Sachet 1 i, who works in Tit- mini 
I mere so, a port town 20 miles oasi 
of Pale-nun. 

They are two of a handful of 
priests who are* battling Mafia influ- 
ence in Palermo, the capital <>f tin- 
I Losa Nostra, as organised crime in 
Sicily is known. 

All tlie activist priests have been 
threatened with death. Tlie mes- 
sages are ns diverse as a simple let- 
ter or n car set on fire. A dozen live 
under constant military guard. A 
few others have abandoned 
Palermo for more tranquil posts on 
the Italian peninsula. 

The role of organized-crime 
fighter is a new one for tlie Catholic 
Church in Sicily. Once it was a pas- 
sive observer that, like many indi- 
vidual Italians, regarded the Mafiu 
as a folklorlc if sometimes danger- 
ous phenomenon somehow rooted 
iu tlie culture of Sicily. 

Tlie growth of the drug trade, 
ever more violent inter-clan wars, 
and attacks on police and prosecu- 
tors during the past 15 years made 
tlie church’s passivity Intolerable to 
some priests. 

In die early 1990s activists began 
to meet and discuss ways of liberat- 
ing neighborhoods from Mafia 
control. It is an uphill battle. Unem- 
ployment in parts of Palermo and 
Sicily approaches 50 percent 
Steady income Is a niqjor attraction 
— even If it comes from crime. 

The priests tet up small-business 
and employment agencies. They 
wrote Pope John Paul n letters urg- 
ing him to take a stand. He re- 
sponded in 1993 by calling - the 
Mafia "the work of-the devil.” 

Shortly = afterward Sachehi. who 
operates an anti-drug program, ■ re^ 
celved a message ifi'the form of a 
bloody lamb's' head oil his doorstep 
A- note pinned to it said, -This Is 
h6w you’ll end up." f i 

But not aJI priests are involved in 
the battle, and there are whispers 
that certain bishops, who Maintain 
traditional = UnkB to Mafia families 
and their funding, oppose anti-Mafia 

activism. Prosecutora are Iftvbstigat- 

ing officials In 1 the 1 Palermo diocese 
of Monreale for Mafia c6imectlona. 
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Computer Hackers Target the Web 


Elizabeth Corcoran 

C OMPUTER hackers are turning 
their unwelcome attentions to 
the World Wide Web, the fast- 
expanding branch of the Internet 
where individuals and organizations 
make electronic words, pictures and 
sounds available to people all over 
the global network. 

Web ‘‘Bites’’ are among the easiest 
places on the Internet to disrupt and 
sabotage, experts say, in part be- 
cause many people who set up such 
displays pay little attention to secu- 
rity. Even more problematic is that 
one of the catchiest features of the 
Web actually makes security 
breaches easier some Web sites en- 
courage people . to electronically 


“chat" with others using the site or to 
send them messages and comments. 
That can leave the site open to digital 
interlopers in the same way a home- 
owner who leaves open a basement 
window for the cat is vulnerable. 

Although no one likes to admit 
being hit by cyber-sabotage, a few 
incidents have surfaced: 

□ A day or two after the Million 
Man March in Washington, the 
Web site of the Nation of Islam was 
altered. The intruders rewrote text 
on the site, peppering it with racist 
messages. 

□ MGM-United Artists' Web site ad- 
vertising the movie Hackers was 
hacked. A couple of weeks before 
the film's debut, digital vandals left 
spray-paint-like graffiti on Images 


Confucius Says: 

Go East, Young Man 


Many Asians now think 
their values are better 
than ‘the American way', 
writes T. R. Reid 


T HE ASIAN leaders gathered 
in Osaka la9t month for the 
annual Asian-Pacific Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (APEC) summit 
expressed pious regrets that Bill 
Clinton had to cancel his attendance 
at the last minute. 

At some level, though, they were 
probably delighted. The image of a 
US president trapped in Washington 
by political chaos surrounding a 
red-ink budget can only strengthen 
the Asians growing superiority com- 
plex toward the once-revered USA. 
Many Asian politicians, scholars 
and business leaders are proudly 
proclaiming these days that there is 
an ocean of difference in basic so- 
cial values across the Pacific. They 
have decided that the Western, de- 
mocratic, Judeo-Christian value 
structure, with Its emphasis on the 
primacy of the individual — in 
short, "The American Way" — is 
fundamentally different from the 
Eastern, group-oriented, vaguely 
Confucian cultural pattern that is 
now proudly labeled “The Aslan 
Way." And it's not just that the val- 
ues are different. Rather, these 
Asian Neo-Cpnfucianists insist that 
their cultural values are better than 
ours. 

“Many Western societies in- 
cluding the United States — are 
doing some mqjor things fundamen- 
tally wrong ' today, while a great 
number of East Aslan societies are 
doing the same things right," ar- 
gues Kishore Mahbubani, a Singa- 
porean scholar and diplomat who 
has emerged as the Max Weber of 
this new “Confucian Ethic.” In an 
endless series of articles and lec- 
tures bearing titles like “The Dan- 
gers of Decadence” and “Go East, 
Young Man", the engaging and ar- 
ticulate Mahbubani tells tils fellow 
Aslans that “the American boat is 
sinking’* and that a strong dpse of 
Confucian values is needed to -set 
tilings right "If Americans were to 
try to begin learning from Aslans, 
their nation would becomes better 
place.”. Even In Japan, most West- 
ernised of the Aslan nations, there 
is a movement |to turn back East 
“By following the insights of Confu- 
cianism," insists die Japanese acad- 
emician Kiqhltaro Katsuta, ."we. can 



stored at the site, along with a few 
choice words. 

□ Computer News Daily, a Web site 
sponsored by the New York Times 
Syndicate that features articles from 
more titan a dozen publications, was 
receiving 60,000 “hits,” or visits 
from several thousand people a day. 
In mid-August people trying to fetch 
articles from the site found it had 
become frustratingly alow. Some- 
one had gummed up the site by 
bombarding it with endless streams 
of irrelevant messages. 

Tlie World Wide Web is a net- 
work oflinked computers. On them, 
individuals post colorful personal- 
ized material — photographs, sto- 
ries. favorite sayings are common 
— that web users all over the world 


can call up onto their screens. Com- 
panies and organizations place ma- 
terial about products or purposes. 

Individuals typically pay an on- 
line service company to maintain 
the material for them on their com- 
puters, where it exists as magnetic 
impulses stored electronically, 
awaiting a command from a distant 
computer to send it for viewing. 

There are no surefire ways to en- 
sure safety, experts caution. But 
people setting up Web sites should 
familiarize themselves with basic 
computer security measures. They 
should ask the service company 
tliat maintains the Web site its safe- 
guards against intruders. Those 
who develop a Web site should keep 
a close eye on it for unwanted intru- 
sions. 

But for now, “web sites are gener- 
ally less protected than other parts 


avoid the social catastrophe be- 
falling the West, the result of cen- 
turies of individualism and 
egotism.” Americans, still patting 
themselves on the back for winning 
the Cold War, may not be ready just 
yet for another global ideological 
struggle over first principles. But an 
increasingly wealthy and confident 
East Asia is eager to engage us in a 
debate that rases direct challenges 
to cherished Western ideals. 

Fueling the notion of “Asia Good, 
America Bad" is the palpable sense 
of social and economic well-being 
sweeping over East Asia. Overall, 
the Asian members of APEC have 
much higher economic growth 
rates than the Western democracies 
— coupled with much lower rates of 
unemployment, violent crime, drug 
use, broken homes, welfare depen- 
dency and other detritus of Euro- 
American society. 

From Kuala Lumpur to Kawasaki, 
people cite the 1994 World Bank re- 
port that sought to predict which 
countries would be the richest on 
earth a quarter-century from now. 
In that ranking, four of the five 
wealthiest nations, and seven of the 
top 10, are Aslan. The United States, 
the world’s richest nation today, is 
projected in second place in the 
year 2020, between China and 
Japan. . 

Economic statistics can go up and 
down, of course — just ask Japan, 
yesterday's Asian Superman, now 
wallowing in extended recession. 
But Asia's current crop of Neo-Con- 
fucians look more at social indica- 
tors than economic statistics. 

“You Americans have this mantra 
about your high standard of living,” 
Mahbubani told me once, soft-spo- 
ken and amiable even as he plunged 
the rhetorical dagger. "And yes, if 
standard of living means the num- 
ber of square feet in your home, or 
the number.of channels on your TV. 
America leads the world. But if stan- 
dard of living means not being 
afraid to go outside that home after 
dark, or not worrying about what 
filth your children will see on all 
those TV channels, then our Aslan 
societies have the higher standard." 
That gets to the core of the Neo- 
Confuclan case against Western 
democracy. 

.The free nations of Europe and 
America are simply too free, the ar- 
gument runs; they have gone too far 
to Indulge individual freedom at the 
expense of society as a whole. 
When Aaian leaden talk abput 



American democracy, the names 
that come up are not Washington or 
Jefferson, but rather Tonya Hard- 
ing, Howard Stern, the Menendez 
brothers and the Michigan Militia. 

Naturally, the Neo-Confurianists 
are encouraged to see Americans 
agreeing with them on some points. 
When Mahathir complains that 
"Abolition of religious instruction in 
(public) schools has resulted in a 
loss of direction,” he is singing a 
chorus right out of Pat Robertson“s 
hymn book. 

One of the nicer Ironies of die 
Neo-Confucian boom is that this 
whole “Pan-Asian” movement bor- 
rows Its most basic concept from 
Western thought 

The very existence of a “Far 
East”, a place called "Asia”, is a mod- 
em Western invention, dreamed up 
by European geographers and 
traders. 

U the geography underpinning 
the Neo-Confucian boom is a tad 
ambiguous, the same can be said for 
the basic philosophy. As with the an- 
cient prophets of other cultures, 
Confucius and his ideas are open to 
a wide range of interpretations. 

The great sage iCung Fti-tzu (that 
Latinate name . “Confucius” is. an- 
other Western concoction) was ap- 
palled .by the vice and corruption all 


about him in Chou dynasty China of 
tiie 5th Century BC He (aught that 
the remedy for broad social ills lay 
in individual dedication to basic 
virtues. 

The Confucian virtues, as they 
are generally described nowadays, 
include thrift, hard work, honoring 
the family unit and obeying the law. 
There is also a deep commitment to 
education, to pass along these 
virtues and other necessary skills. 

At at least two points in the Con- 
fucian canon, the master declares 
that the most Important single guide 
to life can be found in the term shn. 
Confucius defines it this way: “Do 
not Impose on others what you do 
not want done to yourself.” To any 
veteran of Sunday school, of course, 
this is simply The Golden Rule. 

In their contempt for Western 
ways, however, the Neo-Confucian- 
ists insist that the teachings of their 
ancient Chinese ancestor involve a 
unique set of values. Even that Con- 
fucian statement: of The Golden 
Rule is “different in a subtle way,” 
argues Katsuta, the Japanese acade- 
mician. The Confucian Golden Rule 
is stated In the negative, he notes. 
“Confucius thus advocated toler- 
ance," . Katsuta . maintains. The 
Christian . rule, encourages well- 
intentioned .activism.: But some- 
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of the Internet," said Peter Tippett, 
president of the National Computer 
Security Association, a consulting 
firm in Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 

More experienced Internet users 
might recognize that any computer 
thnl hooks into the Internet can 
leave itself open to cyber-sabotage. 
Those with interactive features such 
as e-mail or chat are more at risk. 

But there isn’t a lot of discussion 
of sabotage. Some people believe 
the sites ore so easy to break into 
they present little challenge for 
computer liackers seeking a thrill. 
Others say no one wants to admit 
their site was invaded. The inci- 
dents have to be handled delicately 
because once there's blood in the 
water, it excites tile sharks," said 
Richard Power, a senior analyst 
with Computer Security Institute, a 
San Francisco think-tank. 


times well-meaning people are im- 
portunate and self-righteous . . . 
Western individualism leads to a 
clash of egos that will destroy toler- 
ance.” Katsuta has Westerners in 
mind when he denounces intoler- 
ance and self-righteousness. In fact, 
though, the world capital of self- 
righteousness at the moment may 
well be tlie tidy, industrious and 
thoroughly intolerant city-state of 
Singapore, a place tightly controlled 
by Lee Kuan Yew's personal clique 
of self-styled Neo-Conl'ucians. 

Lee charges that Americans 
“have abandoned an etliic.il basis 
for society" — and lie’s not about to 
lei the same thing happen on his 
island. Thus police keep watch from 
the rooftops of Singapore to catch 
people committing such crimes as 
littering or chewing guin. Parents of 
school children deemed to be oyer- 
weigh L receive letters ordering 
them to change the family menus. 
The government tells people how 
much of their money to save. 

If this is The Asian Way. most 
people would probably be happy to 
du without it. But many Neo-Confu- 
ci nn ists say Lee's Singapore is a 
gross perversion of the sage’s 
teaching. These critics say that au- 
tocrats like Lee and Malaysia's 
Mahathir have appropriated Confu- 
cius as n high-minded rationale for 
maintaining personal power. 

Confucianism need not necessar- 
ily involve the spic-nnd-spmi authori- 
tarianism of Singapore. South 
Korea, a bulwark of Confucian 
lean ting to this day. is a noisy, dirty, 
rambunctious nation where people 
not only chew gum on the streets 
but do many more offensive tilings 
there as well. Blit Koreans furiously 
deny that they are less Asian than 

Lee Kuan Yew. . 

“Lee’s view of Asian culture is not 
only unsupportable but also sell- 
serving,” charges Kim Dae Jung, the 
veteran South Korean politician who 
risked his life repeatedly opposing 
military dictators in his own country- 

Kim insists that dissent and 
democracy are cherished Conliician 
ideals, and that the master's teach* 
ing was a key element In Soutn 
Korea's dramatic switch to democ- 
racy in 1987. In short, proponents oi 
The Asian Way are hazy about 

which ■ direction their Way 
headed. In Asia, though, the most 
Important point is that it is not In 
American Way. The Neo-Confucian* 
ists are convinced' that their cultural 
pattern is preferable, and they want £ 
to whole world to know it ' 

“For the . past several hundrea 
years, the world has been dfflw 
nated by Greek and Judeo-Chrlswui 
ideas,": Kim Dae Jung wrote^ 
cently. “Now It Is time' for the wo 

to turn to- Asia for another revolt 


don lit ideas.? / 
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Reflecting 

John Milton Wesley 

writes on the legacy of a 
lynching that took place 
in a little Mississippi town 

T HE BUILDING still stands at 
the intersection of Weber 
Street and Hicrhwnv jqw 
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of Emmett Till 


I r 1 1 HE BUILDING still stands at 
I the intersection of Weber 
■■m. Street and Highway -19W in 
Ruleville, Mississippi. The gas 
pumps are gone, and so is the red 
kerosene tank from which we 
pumped a quarter’s worth of "coal 
oil" for wood stoves, barbecue pits 
and lamps. The old occupants are 
gone, too, along with any sign of 
how, 40 years ago, they damaged 
the psyche of every young African 
American male in the nation. 

The current residents of what 
was once Michelle’s Grocery are 
African American. That would not 
be so surprising, were it not for the 
tenants who once lived above the 
store. The Michelles treated African 
Americans with respect and fair- 
ness. Their children plaved with us. 
During the early 1950s we shared 
birthday parties and make-believe 
swims in shallow plastic pools in the 
store’s backyard. All the while Mrs. 
Michelle cranked out home made 
ice cream, popped popcorn and kept 
an eye out for bad guys who might 
suddenly come upon children of dif- 
ferent colors innocently enjoyinjr 
being children. 

After old man Jack Michelle died. 
!he store changed hands. To us, the 
children of that sleepy town north of 
laekson, it was the closing of a safe 
)ort in a sea of bigotry, racism, I 
ipartheid, segregation and cotton, 
or nothing had prepared us for the | 
‘haracters who wuiild somehow 
ome to life in our midst. 

The new owners were J. W. 
dilam and his half-brother, Roy 
iryant. Milam had admitted that he 
iid Roy had lynched Emmett Till, 
lie 14-year-old black youth from 
-hicago who was accused of 
rh fading at a white female. 

Only a few of us had ever seen 
-mrnett Till. He was one of those 
ids who came from “up North" 
very summer to join us in the cot- 
in fields. Not because they had to, 
r needed the money, or the grass 
jicks filled with government-issue 
beese, powdered milk, meal and 
our, but because they needed a 

renk front the hustle and bustle of 
rban life. 

Emmett stood out among the 
hicago boys because he talked 
mtinuously, seemed mature for 
s *«e, wore a straw hat, had fanny- 
ing, light-colored eyes and all 
£ bought he was cute. Like 
h «black boys who came from up 
orth he could keep us spellbound 

ith stories of white girlfriends, .the 

["bidden fruit. After all. they were 
ir masters because they .were 
bite, regardless of their ages, i 
jen our parents and grandparents i 
Ued white children mister and 1 
ias. ft was custom. In our minds, i 
thought of referring to a white < 
in Mississippi as a girlfriend or 
yfriend could mark a black child ! 

for retaliation from the I 
Klux Klan, or from anyone who 

« white and aware of the thought, 1 

mment or rumor. I f 

Yet we were always Intrigued by f 
het-slze photographs from Life or I 
ok magazine that the Chicago * 
78 carried in cheap ptestlo wal- t 

* e y we re real: j , c 
J? 8 ° f sMfriends, and that up v 
J-th you could have a whjte girl- f 

- and integrated movies . J s 


where blacks didn't have to sit in 
the balcony. We imagined dancing 
to Little Anthony and the Imperials 
singing "Shimmy, Shimmy Coco 
Bop, and slow dragging to Smokey 
Robinson and the Miracles croon- 
ing "You Really Got a Hold On Me.” 
We believed that, up North there 
was no color line. We believed that 
blacks only had to stay in their place 
in the South, in Mississippi. After 
all, we had our stories too. Our sto- 
nes were of people. who left the 
fields on Friday and disappeared 
without a trace by Monday morn- 
ing. Somehow we knew that if they 
didn't show up in jail, they would 
surface in Chicago. We also knew 
they would return one day talking 
"proper," the men with “processed" 
hairdos, loud-colored suits and 
pointed-toed shoes. If they made it 
real, big, they would be driving a 
Cadillac. Such was the mystique of 
the flight north; the myth of the 
black exodus to the promised laud. 

To us. Chicago boys like Emmett 
Till relished their ability to dazzle ub 
with their lack of fear of white peo- 
ple. It never occurred to us at the 
time that they always made these 
boasts when there were no white 
folks around to challenge them. We 
could only marvel at what we imag- 
ined their lives must be like in a 
place where your sent on the bus 
was determined not by the color uf 
your skin but by the availability of a 
vacant seat. To the children of the 
Mississippi Delta. Emmet! Till was 
Marco Polo, who had gone to the 
New World and returned this sum- 
mer to lei us know what to expect. 



I fa 

Chicago boys relished 
their ability to dazzle 
us with their lack of 
fear of white people 

But in August 1955 tilings would 
change forever, and this Marco Polo 
would never return alive, and no 
black boy would ever think of his 
world the same way again. 

We had heard rumors of black 
men being beaten and even lynched 
for reasons most people would think 
absurd. Still, we were beguiled by 
stories of black boys with white girl- 
friends. Real or Imagined, the no- 
tion of a while female speaking 
intimately to a black man or encour- 
aging him to touch her was a fan- 
tasy. The more stories we heard 
from Chicago boys, the more we be- 
lieved that maybe we were reading 
the signals wrong. PerhapB white fe- 
males really did want to be with us 
intimately. Perhaps all. girls were 
the same, regardless .of color. 
Maybe if we acted a little less scared 
we too could have white girlfriends 
and earn bragging rights. Never 
mind the admonition always present 
In our minds, that Ip i Mississippi 
such an offense was punishable by 
death. I ' 

We had no idea that; on August 
28, 1955, Emmett Till would come 
face to face with this horrible truth. 

It all began at a general store in 
Money, a one-horse town not far 
from the Tallahatchie River. This 
general store was frequented by bus 
loads of cotton choppers and pick-.' 
ere. We went there for lunch at noon 
time to buy pork 'n 1 beans, sardines, 
cinnamon rolls and RC colas. Often, 
we stopped tiwe.on the trip; home 
from the fields In the. evenings. It. 


was a place of fllfcphot, tobacco; go a- ; 
sip, rumors And pathos. ' ... 1 . . 


On this particular weekend, ru- 
mors were afoot that Emmett Till 
had entered the store on a dare 
front some of his young friends and 
begun a conversation with Roy 
Bryant's wife, who was behind the 
counter. While his friends peeped in 
from the outside, Emmett talked 
freely with the woman. Though it 
was never proven, one account has 
it that he "wolf-whistled" and inad- 
vertently touched her in a “non- 
sexual” way. At this point Emmett’s 
friends became frightened and 
warned him that they should all run 
away. 

As rumors of the incident spread, 
Emmett began to share his friends’ 
concern. He talked of cutting short 
bis stay and returning to Chicago. 
His aunt felt the incident would 
blow over if he kept quiet and out of 
sight. 

Sometime in the wee morning 
hours of the following Sunday, two 
white men went to the home of 
Emmett’s aunt and uncle and took 
Emmett. 

When Emmett’s savagely beaten 
and decomposing body was found 
eight days later, he had been bound 
with barbed wire, phot in the head 
and thrown or rolled into the Talla- 
hatchie River, weighed down by a 
74-pound fan Used- to draw hot air 
out of a cotton gin. ; , 

Immediately, Milam and Bryant 
were suspects, at least In our minds. 

Reluctantly. — ; these were, of 
course, “upstanding” white citizens 
of our community — they were fo- 
rested by local authorities. They ad-, 
mitted abducting and beating 
Emmett, but said they did not kill 
him. Five white lawyers volunteered 
to represent the brothers, and an all- 
white jury acquitted them, 

Later, m a paid Interview with the 
novelist arid journalist William 
Bradford Hule, Milam acknowl- 
edged the murder, jibe killing was 
justified." he said In the Look arti- 
cle. “Well, what else could 'we do? 
He [Emmett] Was hjopeless. ' ; 

Tra.no bully; 1 never hurt a nig- 


ILLUSTRATION FRANC Rs J^TT^fi 

Ktr i n niy life. I like lugger* — in 
their place. I know how ru work 
them. But I just decided it was time 
a few people got put on notice. 

As long as I live and can dr, any- 
thing about it, niggers are gonna 
stay in their place. Niggers ain’t 
gonna vote where I live. If they did, 
they’d control the government 
They ain’t gonna go to school with 
my kids. And when a nigger even 
gets close to mentioning sex with a 
white woman, he's tired of living. 
I'm likely to kill him ... I stood 
there and listened to that nigger 
throw that poison at me, and I just 
made up my mind. 'Chicago boy,’ I 
said, Tin tired of them sending your 
kind down here to stir up trouble. 
Goddamn you. Pm going to make an 
example out of you — just so every- 
body can know how me and my 
folks stand.’" 

By the time this article appeared 
in 1956, 1 was 8 years old. I was well 

The notion of a white 
womin speaking 

1 1 i 

Intimately to a black 
man was a fantasy 

I 

aware of how J. W. Milam and 'his 
folks stood. In their minds they 
lived in a society In which blacks 
were believed to be genetically Infe- 
rior towhites. J 

Thejrs- was a climafe widely ac- 
cepted Ky, most segments of the 
white community, and now even 
sanctioned by law, or so it seemed to 
ua. The court vprdict was not what 
made tills so evident at the time. It 
was the presence of the local police, 
dtate police,, sheriffs, deputies add' 
constables I Who joined the Milams’ 
weekend! be^r crowd on Saturdays 


I store of an escape from the State 
Penitentiary at Parchman, the penal 
farm a few miles to the north, an in- 
stant posse was formed. Without 
warning, dozens of armed, intoxi- 
cated white men would set out, 
often stopping home long enough to 
pick up their bloodhounds. Many 
times, when the hunt was over, they 
returned to the store in a caravan. 
They often signaled their arrival and 
success by firing into the air. 

If the death of a peer brings witli 
it a sudden sense of mortality, espe- 
cially to a child, then the presence 
of the killers in our midst as neigh- 
bors and free men not ooly con- 
firmed the obvious, but bordered on 
the absurd. Only the children really 
knew the Impact of the arrival of 
this family on the deepest of levels, 
in those plnces which once changed 
remain forever changed. 

Soon the parties at the store be- 
came a little rowdier, and were not 
confined to weekends. Soon the 
Shoemakers, a white family who 
lived on county property adjacent to 
our small plot of land, forbid their 
daughter Angie to play witli me. or 
j any of the black kids in the neigh- 
borhood. She could no longer come 
over to our house to practice her 
lessons on our piano, even though 
her family did not own one. Angie's 
father, who drove a bulldozer for 
the count}' road department, cairn- 
home one aJ tern cion and proceeded 
to bulldoze a makeshift playhouse 
he had consl meted for us earlier. 
Her mother later explained that tin* 
family had bec-n warned that Align- 
and I should no longer be allowed to 
play together. 

The psychological impnet served 

only tu further vuiiliiso and lower 
our scl (-esteem and deepen tin* age- 
old notion of white supremacy, h al- 
ready seemed odd to us that wln-n 
we were in the fields chopping and 
picking cotton, white children were 
home playing or involved in some 
organized community activity to 
which we had no access. To us. if 
black and while children could no I 
longer play together, not because of 
something we had done but be- 
cause of some inherent dark stain 
on our soul only visible to whites, 
then just maybe to be white was 
better. 

It was now obvious that to survive 
the physical threat of white su- 
premacy, one had to consciously 
avoid certain types of environments 
and people. We knew — though 
there Were no words in our young 
vocabularies to express the thought 
— that the more sinister threat was 
the possibility that we Would come 
to believe that we, as African Ameri- 
cans, were inferior to whites simply 
because of our dolor. 

In the days that followed, my life , 
and that of my friends changed, and 
sordid our community. We mapped 
out routes to town which took us : 
4Way from and around die store. We . 
were warned not to act like we re 
ally knew who the brothers were, or 
What they had been accused o£ We 
were warned not to whistle in pub- 
lic} We were warned not to look at 
white women at alt, and to apeak 
with them only when spoken to and 
when . absolutely necessary.’ We 
were warned not to look white men 
In the eye. We were told there 1 
would be no more birthday, parties ' 

In the backyard of Michelle's Gro- 1 
eery. We were told to keep our oat- ; 
meal cookies to' ourselves. By then 
It didn't matter. For us the. age of 
Innocence was already dead.: 
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weekend jbepr crowd on Saturdays — 1 

at the store some 200 yards from our 1 John Milton Wesley, 1 a poet and ' 
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Coconut shells are the key to Dick Barton’s toilet photograph marc hill 


14 FEATURES 

The bog 
standard 

Geoffrey Gibbs on an 

eco-friendly invention 
attracting customers from 
as far away as China 

HE PHONE lings in the 
cramped shed Dick Barton 
uses for an office in the 
Devon village of Harbertoniord. 
The National TVust in Northern Ire- 
land wants to buy one of Ills prod- 
ucts for a rivcrbank cottage they are 
renovating. 

The Waterless Electronic Biologi- 
cal (WEB) toilet, which uses pow- 
dered coconut shell as a starter 
compost, has already excited inter- 
est from potential customers as 
diverse as the Greyhound bus com- 
pany and the authorities of a desert 
city in China. 

Getting the WEB to the produc- 
tion stage is the tricky bit. 'The 
trouble with any simple, good inven- 
tion is that nobody wants to know," 
says Mr Barton’s business partner. 
Peter Goodwin. 

Mr Goodwin, a former regional 
director of Nissan UK, the motor 
distribution company, says the 
venture needs around £250,000 
start-up finance. But, he insists, 
they will only go ahead with the 
right sort of backer. Venture capital 
firms have been ruled out as too 
expensive. 

Four unidentified local investors 
are said to be waiting in the wings to 


CLASSIFIED 


inject funds into the new limited 
company that will be set up to mar- 
ket the WEB. They are poring over 
a business plan that Mr Barton and 
Mr Goodwin had vetted by accoun- 
tants Grant Thor ntou. 

Mr Barton is hoping to market 
the product — a patented modifica- 
tion of an established Swedish sys- 


tem — for installation in buildings 
with drainage problems or where 
elderly or Infirm people may need a 
long-term commode. 

He sees big potential in export 
markets where water is a scarce 
commodity and claims to have hnd 
expressions of interest from the 
Middle East and Africa. He hns par- 


ticularly high hopes of being able to 
supply Tin Yuan, a Chinese city of 
2.7 million inhabitants in Shanxi 
province, with the help of a sub- 
sidiary of Yorkshire Water. 

Production will be contracted out 
to a Cornish company boasting 
specialist skills in rotary moulding. 
For the time being, Mr Barton Is 
meeting demand by modifying 
stock acquired from a Plymouth 
manufacturer that is no longer 
trading. 

The unit, essentially a self-con- 
tained sewqge system, does not re- 
quire a water supply or any 
chemicals and is said to be odour- 
free. What it does need is an electri- 
cal supply — mains or generator — 
and a standard rainwater pipe for 
ventilation. A low-voltage model for 
boats and coaches is being devel- 
oped. 

The concept is simple. The toilet 
is charged with an absorbent starter 
compost — in this case coconut 
shell — which is rotated mechani- 
cally. A built-in fan provides through 
ventilation to eliminate odours and 
the compost is heated to evaporate 
moisture which is removed outside 
by the ventilation system. 

The heat treatment kills noxious 
micro-organisms before the used 
compost is emptied mechanically 
into a bag for disposal or use as a 
nutrient in horticulture. 

“Four adults using the WEB 
would need to recharge it about 
every three weeks," says Mr Bar- 
ton. The ground coconut shell will 
come from Sri Lanka. ‘There's 
mounds of it there," he said. 


For more Information, contact: 
Barton Accessories, Morieigh Road, 
Harbertoniord, Totnes, Devon TQ9 
7TS. Tel: +44 1 803 732878 
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S OMERSET: The first time this 
winter that I fell a really keen 
edge to the wind was sonic days be- 
fore the snow came. I was on a steep 
little hillside going to visit a flock of 
Shetlnnd sheep, rare in these parts. 
They used to be employed by the 
local authority as low maintenance 
mowers, but are now cherished by a 
private owner. These nre "primitive" 
sheep, not delicate cross-breeds, 
'lliey are nimble and light-boned, 
equipped for an independent life in 
rugged conditions. They lamb eas- 
ily and produce a lot of milk. Even 
the windiest hill in Somerset is a 
mild haven for them. Their Norse 
origin is evident in their names. 
Though all are born almost black, 
the M Kat Moget" develops a striped 
face like a badger's, the adult 
“Moorit" has a red-brown coat and 
darker legs, and the "Ciul Moget" a 
delicate, pale fmvn belly. Eaclr is 
vc-ry much an individual in charac- 
ter as well as appearance. When the 
owner approaches, the sheep crowd 
towards her. They seemed keen to 
demonstrate their enjoyment of a 
recreational stampede, leaping high 
in the air. apparently out of sheer 
exuberance. They are friendly crea- 
tures. but the young rams with their 
curled horns are not encouraged to 
develop uvermuch their friendliness 
with human beings. The breed 
makes piirlicukirly fine mutton, with 
no marbling of fat below an outer 
layer designed to sec die animal 
through a hard. Shetland winter. 
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for African farmers 
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ijenetic engineering and 
ishemical killers could 
joost Africa’s crop yield, 

Sports Tim Radford 

■ 

P ROFESSOR Jonathan Gres- 
sel is an Israeli scientist who 
: hopes to weed out hunger 

fid despair in Africa. He argues 
lat the appliance of science to the 
roblem of just two related parasitic 
feeds could result in a fourfold in- 
case in crop yields. 
iThe problem, he says, is that agri- 
plural yields ia Africa have fallen 
ramatically since post-colonial 
mes partly through something as 
liobtrusive as a little plant called 
Itchweed, or Striga, and a cousin 
; Mediterranean Africa called 
■oomrape, or Orobanche. They are 
hart little customers, he says. The 
eda hang around in the soil wait- 
11 for a host and then sprout. A 
tst can be almost anything grown 
[ food: not plantains, not cassava, 
it otherwise almost anything — 
iize, millet, wheat, sorghum, sun- 
were, legumes. The parasite at- 
Jies itself to the roots of the host 
d plugs into the vascular system, 
send a message to whatever con- 
'I system the plants have: “You 
ye a potato down here, or a car- 
; send lots of sugars down here 
Muse I am hungry,’* says Gressel. 
witchweed can do a little bit of 
biosynthesis for Itself, broomrape 
isn't even bother with that. Both 
Ihem prefer to make the host do 
the work, and feed the parasite 
h water, sugars and photosyn- 
bc goods. Then it sends up a lit- 
stock covered with flowers. One, 
one. of these stocks can pro- 
e 100,000 seeds. 

s w ^ 9 fio. it is pretty good at 
lenishingf itself. Broomrape re- 
j™ the Egyptian broad bean crop 
^Percent in a decade. A survey 
Nw.000 square kilometres of 
ma found witchweed seeds in 
wr cent of the fields. In seven 
?s of sub-Saharan Africa, every- 
** except mountains and 
sta, witchweed was the biggest 


pest: bigger than fungi, more vora- 
cious than locusts. In one little part 
of western Kenya, witchweed costs 
the farmers 81,000 tons of corn a 
year, valued at $10 million. 

"It looks very pretty. At the soil 
level you see these beautiful ex- 
panses of flowers. If you look above, 
you see things kind of dried out and 
dying." Gressel says. There isn’t a 
lot of point in weeding. By the time 
the flowers appear, the crop has had 
it “We are talking about a 50 per 
cent or more yield reduction after it 
gets going. We are talking about the 
human problem of losing half your 
crop. We are talking about when it 
gets worse than that: when you just 
abandon the crop, so you have lost 
the ground as well, and you have to 
move into the nearest nature re- 
serve because it is the only land 
available. So one would hope the 
Greens would support solutions for 
this but they don’t seem too sup- 
portive." 

Traditional cross-breeding or hy- 
bridising has done nothing for the 
problem. A few years ago, Gressel 
formed a hypothesis and began pes- 
tering industry with it. Industry — 
big corporate multinational industry 
— wasn't very interested, because 
you cannot sell cures lo people who 
haven't the income to pay for them. 
But Gressel argued Urat what is 
about to happen for cash-crop cot- 
ton in agribusiness. America also 
goes for subsistence maize in Kenya 
or Zambia: it would pay a farmer to 
buy genetically engineered seeds 
with a specific herbicide resistance 
built in, and then wipe out the 
weeds with a herbicide. 

He got hold of some suitable 
biotechnologically manipulated 
seed, and soaked it with herbicide, 
and with help from other scientists, 
and the US Agency for International 
Development, planted iL in selected 
plots in Kenya and Tanzania. So far 
the experimental crop Is alive and 
doing well. Its untreated cousin in 
the next plot is just dried out stalks, 
he reports. 

"What we are talking about in 
Africa is not just doubling the yields. 
We are talking about more than 



On bare ground . . . women and children plough an African field 


that. The witchweed was halving 
the yield, so the farmers stopped 
using fertiliser because they 
couldn’t afford to share it with a 
parasite. In colonial times they were 
getting about four tons per hectare 
of maize. Now they are getting 
about one ton. Let us take the worst 
possible calculations." he says. 

"Tlie seed will cost $20 a hectare; 
the herbicide will cost about $5. 
Clearly if it were to cost about $50 

— if he had to spray the whole field 

— die farmer couldn’t use it. So he 
gets another ton. which is worth 
$120. Now fertiliser does cost about 
$50 a hectare. But now he can dou- 
ble the yield again: he has no witch- 
weed to share the fertiliser with, so 
he can afford those $50 to get an- 
other $240 worth of crop. Once he 
has got his own seed and the treat- 
ment is costing him only $5 he will 
start thinking about fertiliser dou- 
bling again. We are talking about 
huge changes." 

It's a neat trick: resolve local 
hunger, sustain rural independence, 
maintain the land, give people a 
stake in it and reduce the migration 
to the shantytowns at the edge of 
the cities — everybody wins. Ex- 
cept, of course, the chemical compa- 
nies? Wrong, he says. A farmer lit 
Nigeria or Kenya is certainly not 
going to spend $50 a hectare on 


mqgic formulae from the megacor- 
porations. But he is going to spend 
$5 a hectare. Nigeria — to name but 
one nation — has 70 million hec- 
tares under crops. Multiply that by 
$5 and you have a nice little earner. 

There are catches. One of them is 
mutation. Weeds are weeds because 
they are successful: throw some- 
thing at them and they fight back. 
Take the English lawn, he says. 
Dandelions have evolved to fluur ish 
lower and lower under a mowing 
regime. In India, nature evolved a 
tall, highly competitive wheat that 
outsoared its weed competitors and 
survived by producing only a small 
ear. So the green revolution took 
that wheat and turned it into a dwarf 
with big ears, so that all the photo- 
synthesis went into making food for 
the hungry, rather than strength to 
outpace weeds. The short one re- 
sponded very nicely to fertiliser too, 
whereas the tall one just fell over 
when you tried to feed it For a while, 
things were fine. The only thing left 
to contend with was a tough little 
stalk called Phalaris minor, or can- 
ary grass, and a cheap herbicide took 
care of that Sustainable agriculture, 
in India, canre to mean something it 
doesn’t mean in the West. It came to 
mean sustaining a continuous yield 
Increase in order to sustain unstop- 
pable population growth. 
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But the green revolution — the 
one that depended on hybrids 
rather than genetic engineering, on 
fertilisers and chemicals rather titan 
neat tricks — is running out of 
steam. Weeds, however, don't give 
up. In parts of (he Punjab, where 
canny Sikh farmers led the way to 
modernity, the canary grass is back, 
mile upon mile ofit. 

Broomrape and witchweed will 
go on posing problems. Farmer 
have been battling with weeds since 
the birth of agriculture more than 

5.000 years ago. Science will have to 
go on providing more resistant 
genes. But the Darwinian facts re- 

I main: random mutaiiun and natural 
I selection by herbicide will produce 
survivors. Gressel can do the malh- 
ematics. The mutation frequency is 
one in a million. Each stock puts out 

1.000 seeds. 

"We calculate In the first year 
alone there will be five stocks per 
hectare of resistance. Mathematical 
modelling shows that in three 
years, witchweed will be on the way 
back — unless the missionaries get 
there first and show that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness and get 
the farmer to go out and knock off 
those five stocks before they set 
seed. We are talking about subsis- 
tence farming.*’ he says. “It’s not 
too mtich to ask." 


ei reloped world takes the pledge 


By treaty on CFCs 
fle of age this month, 

tes Duncan Brack 

TpRNATIONAL systems live 
ffcnoqsly, wrote Henry 
rjaer. "Never before have the 
nponenta of world order, their ca- 
F J? lnt f ■ rac t» and their goals all 
rapidly, so deeply 

9 ne *^ iese compo- 
L s the evolving network of in- 

Pponal environmental treaties. 

*J £? i 8 over 170 - tyey deal 
^wtde range of issues, from 

w warning ( 0 the protection of 
R? * pec ' esto trade In haz- 
iitJin 8 * 68, ' Growin « i n scope 
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j sumption pf, the widely-used range 
of chlorofluorocarbons, or CFCs. 
Highly versatile, and profitable, 
CFCs turned out to destroy the 
stratospheric ozone layer, which 
shields thp earth frqm the sun’s 
harnifuj ultraviolet radiation. 

The negotiators succeeded be- 
yPrid their hopes. Under the spur of 
the limited' targets of the initial 
agreement, Industry developed al- 
ternatives that were not o'tily as 
good as, CFCs but often cheaper. 
Fbllbwmg two major amendments 
to the treaty, CFC production and 
| consumption will cease everywhere 
. in' the developed world at the end of 
1995, Oth^r chemicals not even 
thought .of ps ,ozoiie depleters a 
decade ago have bepn brought 
undo- control.' If the treaty’s provi- 
sions ( are fully implemented,) the! 
ozpne layet bhould start to recover 
about the turn pf the century,' and 
be 'restored to health id another 56 

r i • * 1 i - 1 ■ i ■ ■ 

ye®™- 

. Action ] to fackle global ^rivifon- 
nifihtal degradation has been in gen- 
eral confided' to ' Environment 


. ministries and agencies. With indus- 
try, trade, agriculture, development 
.and finance depaitinents. playing 
; varied, sometimes negative, roles. 
Vienna showed the real need for en- 
vironmental sustainability to be inte- 
grated into * the bperations, 
assumptions .'and values of every 
public agency. Just what govern- 
ments signed up to, in fact, at the 
, 1992 Earth Summit. 

If treaties are to be effective, they 
must l?e fully Implemented. TTie 
Montreal 'Protocol Is now faced with 
its first cases 6f non-compliance: 

. five eastern European and farmer 
Soviet "transition economies” an- 
nounced the possibility of failing tb 
meet the CFC phaseout date of Jan- 
uary 1, 1996. The Vienna meeting 
treated tiie defaulters gently, promis- 
ing financial help With adaption and 
requiring phaseoiit timetables and 
j cbinnUtrnenfs not to expprt — but 
. Russia denouticed the trade restrict' 
tjon, threatening problems for the 
future. A tougher notvcompliance 
procedure, featuring sticks and 'dife 1 
rote, seems necessmV. • f 1 : " ' 


Evasion of CFC controls is also ' 
evident in the rapid growth of a 
black market. Illegal trade 1 has 
reached such a pitch that CFCs are 
, now the second rnost lucrative com- 
modity smuggled through Miariki. 

. exceeded in value only by cocaine. ' 

The position of developing coun- 
tries was one Pf the thorniest prob- ' 
Terns at Vleruia.' Montreal treats 
them separately; they deed not inl- 
pose controls until 1999. and receive 
financial assistance with phasedut 
and adaptation. Vet this structure' 
gives them a powerful incentive to ’ 
coalesce around a simple demahd 
for more money, stalling progress 
with farther phaseouts. evCrt 
though in reality their positions dif- 
fer widely. Latin American and 
south-east Aslan countries, 1 for ex- 
ample, have already moved towards 
i phaseout, whfle India hai gone In 
reverse, aggressively expanding 
; CFC production fold exports' FU- 
1 fare treaties; should be desighed to 
avoid such fargely outdated cate-' 
gorisatiodB — pbrtfaiilarfy tile forth) 
co thing Cllrtiate Chahge protocol. ' 

As environmental treaties prolif- 
erate, they sofhetirnfes clash! Trade 
in recycled CFCs fell foil' of the 


Basel Convention on trade in haz- 
ardous wastes,’ until it was suitably 
: amended this year. Hydro fluorocar- 

■ bons, nort-ozone-depleting substi- 
tutes for CFCs, should face controls 
under the Climate Change protocol; 
as they are powerful greenhouse 
, gases — but would this slow down 
ozotie-depfeter phaseouts? 

TTie end of the cold war has usli- 
ered In' an entirely new system of 
International politics. Yet govem- 
, ments are still obsessed with the 
, concept .of security purely iii a nii]i- 
i tary sehse. They are Ill-prepared to 
! face a new World of environmental 
threats, where problems which may 
, not’ surface for another 50 years 
need to be tackled now before it is 
fob late, fold where truly global co- 
; operation is! esseptiai: Vienna 
; showed hbw one important' and' ef- 
i fee five environmental treaty is 

■ evolving' to' meet these new chal- 
lenges; 'there -are maiiy lessons 
: theife 'to beieariied. '* 

i- • • ■ 

■ Diin'cari Brbck is a senior rpsearqh 
fellpw at the Royal 1 Institute 6f ; ,: 

; International Affaire; his study oil' 1 
; infaiTiatlphal Irade^dtheMoritrdaf’ 1 
Protocol will be published rtexf year 1 ' 
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Chess Leonard Barden 


&THIS MONTH'S Fide zonal tour- 
/ nament at Linares was a rebuff 
for English hopes. At stake were five 
places in the 1996 interzonal, for 
which the top UK players, Short, 
Adams and Speelman, are pre- 
qualilied; and. judged by world rank- 
ings. Miles. Hodgson and Sadler all 
had good chances of progress. 

Miles dominated the early rounds 
mid led by 1.5 points at half-way, 
while Sadler defeated Spain's num- 
ber one in only 12 moves, a stun- 
ning result which is possibly the 
quickest decisive all-GM game with- 
out an obvious blunder. 

lllescas-Sadler, 

Queen's Gambit Accepted 

1 dl d5 2 c4 dxc4 3 e4 Nc6 
4 He3 Nf6 5 Nc3 e5 6 d5 Na5 
7 Nf3 Bd6I Stronger than c6 
played previously. Now Wliite’s best 
is in regain bis pawn by K Bxc4 
Nxol 9 Qa4+. 

^ 8 Qa4+? Bd7!I The point. Black 
jJMK-ri fires a knight to put the white 
quii.n in such jeopardy that the en- 
suing rescue operation wrecks 
While’s entire game. 9 Qxa5 a6 
Threatening b6 winning the queen. 
White must try to create a retreat 
route lu (12 and el. 

10 Nbl Nxe4 11 Kdl c31 
i 12 Resigns. Here bG is again 
| iliri-nirncd, so White can only run- 
linue 12 b4 b6 13 Qa3 a.' 14 Qcl 
;L\bl 15 Bd3 (else f5-f4 traps the 
toiler bishop) when both Nr5 and f5 

■ kiivc Black an overwhelming game. 

1 with throe excellent pawns for a 

bight nrnl Wliite’s army left on the 
\ bek row. You have to admire 
Miguel lllescas for resigning. Many 
grandmasters would be so appalled 
>n losing they would struggle on just 
■u avoid publicity. 

, The Linares zonal then took a 

■ dramatic turn, fllescns fought back 
, to win first prize outright; Miles, 

| tired and stressed by his lead, lost 

the final two rounds and went 
, Jtto a speed play-off with three 
Dutchmen, two Frenchmen and the 
lowest-ranked English contender, 
Peter Weds. The Dutch trio qualified 
easily. Wells scraped into the final 


LEISURE 19 


qualifying place and Miles lost out. 

So Wells joins Short, Adams and 
Speelman in the 1996 interzonal at 
Yerevan. He is at his best in com- 
plex openings and it was typical that 
this win should come from the con- 
troversial Poisoned Pawn Sicilian. 

Peter Wells-Loek van Wely, 
Sicilian 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 
4 Nxd4 NIB 5 Ntr3 a6 6 Bg5 c6 7 
f4 Qb6 8 Qd2 Qxh2 9 Rbl Qa3 
10 Bxffi gxiB 1 1 Be2 Nc6 Back in 
1970, Fischer preferred Bg7 12 <Mi f5. 

12 Nxc6 bxc6 13 0-0 Be7 14 
Khl 0-0 15 f5 Kh8 16 e5! Tills 
sacrifice opens up e4 for the white 
knight en mule to the K-sidr, and 
signals problems for Black on the (I 
file. dxe5 17 Rb3 Qa5 18 QhG 
Rg8 19 Ne4 Qd8 20 Rh3 Rg7 
21 Rdl Bd7 22 Rhd3 Rn7 23 
Qe3! Winning a piece, for Rc7 fails 
to 24 Qd2. Qb8 24 Rxd7 Rxd7 25 
Rxd7 exf5 26 Qb3 Qg8 27 Rxe7 
fxe4 Black's three pawns for a 
bishop are no real equivalent since 
Black's king is too exposed. 

28 g3 Qd8 29 Rxf7 h5 30 
Rxg7 Kxg7 31 Bxh5 Qd7 32 
Qe3 Qd5 33 a3 Qc4 34 Qc2 
Qd4 35 Qg4+ KI8 KliS 36 Qgti is 
also hopeless, 36 Qc6 Resigns. 
Alter Kg7 37 Qf7+ While's queen and 
bishop will soon fmre chcckiualc. 

Nn 2401 
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Hitting the marc 


O N OUR adventures on 
bicycles In various re- 
gions of rural France in 
recent years, we have often 
been tempted, by way of post- 
prandial indulgence, to try the 
local marc. 

It has usually been offered at 
the end of a dinner which has 
lasted from 7.30pm to 10pm, 
and which has most frcqi. ntiy 
been taken out on the terrace 
and under the trees in the sultry 
hent of late summer. 

So, a digestif has often seemed 
to be not entirely a bncl idc*H.' And 
why not try the local product? 
The French are touchingly loyal 
to their local wine producers we 
have learned on these adven- 
tures, and the local marc, 
offered ns an alternative to co- 
gnac or enfrados, is a reflection 
of the quality and nature of what 
the lucid vignerons produce. 

Marc, technically, is the dis- 
tillation of the second pressing 
of the pulp, stalks, and as- 
sorted vinous debris which fol- 
lows the first pressing for (he 
wine. In recent years It has 
been increasingly available only 
as a commercial product. 

Hut that is a function ofleg- 
i slot i vc change forced on local 
custom because, historically, 
every vignernu had tile right lu 
distil his own marc. And this 
created a tradition, now coining 
to its end, of the (ravelling 
alembic, die mobile still which 
loured (he peasant vineyards in 
the weeks after the vendangc to 
provide ti distillation service for 
every wine producer. 

Tlie law, revised almost 30 
years ago in the Interests, as the 
French so quaintly put it, of the 
suppression of insobriety, made 
it impossible for the individual 
vigneron to bequeath his entitle- 
ment to make a marc, along with 
his land, to his heirs and succes- 
sors. The right died with the In- 
dividual from the enactment of 


White mates in (wo moves, 
against any defence (by B J de C 
Andrade). Many earlier solvers 
have been tricked by tills puzzle. 



the legislation and the tradition 
of the travelling still, once a 
regular nutumnnl scene in wine 
producing areas, declined 
steadily from that time. 

The local marc, and wc have 
bled it in the Benujolais and in 
GhIIUic in recent summers, can 
be a fierce and unsophisticated 
digestif redolent at its worst of 
the vine stalks which feature in- 
evitably in the second pressing. 


A LWAYS willing to try n 
/ \ new taste experience, 1 
/ 1 was easily tempted to try u 

btillooti glass of (he potion, lmt 
to my pulnle an aged rnlvndos, 
witlt the heady scents of apple, 
usually wins on paints. And they 
cost much the same at the tabic. 

We were tempted by the 
grappa, the Italian version of the 
product, when we were awheel 
in Umbria Inst summer. But the 
tradition of the local peasant 
distillation in the autumnal 
mists interested me when 1 was 
reading Geoffrey Grlgson’s 
Notes From An Odd Country. 

The area of 1Y6o, north of the 
Loire, from which he was writ- 
ing, is on the northern extremity 
of French wine production. 


iLLusrrr (Allow geoff-. jgnk 

Cider starts only n little farther 
north. 

Ills book, first published in 
1970, recorded already the de- 
ciiue in. the vineyard distillation 
tradition. I naked his daughter, 
Sophie Grigson, the well known 
writer and broadcaster on mat- 
ters culinary, what she could tell 
mu about the survival of the 
tradition. 

Shu replied that she well re- 
in umbered the travel ling stills 
arriving in the village after the 
vendangv , Heath Robinson de- 
vices, belching mil smoke from 
one end nnd it trickle of fiery 
marc from the other. Hut she im- 
plicitly confirmed the decline to 
which bur father had alluded. 

And you cannot deny the good 
sense, in public policy terms, of 
restricting the right to manufac- 
ture a highly nlcoholic spirit In 
every tiny viticulture! domain. 

The French have long won die 
international league table tide 
for the incidence of cirrhosis of 
the liver, a complaint directly 
associated with excess drinking 
— marc available in a large 
proportion of rural homes would 
not have been helping the 
statistics. 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 

T HE DECLARER in a grand 
■ 8 lwu contract, who has so 
tost no tricks, leads the 
queen of diamonds from the 
dummy and plays the six of 
spades from his hand. Hearts 
fre trumps and your diamond 
holding is K 10 5 3 2. What 
card do you play? 

You all know me by now,.fio * 
>ou will correctly deduce that 
j JjJ e anawer Is die two, or the 
toroe, or anything but the king. 
[You d Uke to know why this is 

^6 answer. Innlr o+ ritA 4 a«1 


Quick crossword no. 294 


1 | — — - ‘Uiim YYkiy ULllB IB 

toe answer, look at the deal 
petow, which comes from the 

S b °° kby Robert and 
fillip King. Called Contract 
tors, thg book contains some' 
Hatful bridge hands written 

no^Uste! e ° ff0,ir8reatClime 
This hand featured Don Vito 

rjtboiie -the Bridgefatfier— 

gnst two unscrupulous 

called Sharp and Kean. 
^Sou.hgame.deale.&.ua, 

h Cor U»one led the Jock of 

• “wl Kean saw that he 1 
*°uld make his grand slam if 

ifhp^f succeeded or " 
establish enough dub 
turners In dununv i « 


West 

# Q 7 5 

10 

♦ K 1063 2 
*9 8 5 


South 

Kean 

r* 

7V : 


North 

♦ AJ3 

V A652 

♦ Q 

*AJ 10 3 2 
East 
*10 4 2 

*4 

2 ♦ J 9 8 7 6 

*K Q 7 4 

South 

4K986 . 

V KQ 9 8 7 3 

♦ A 4 

*6 


West North East 
Corf ne Sharp Nina 
No 3*. No- 
No ' 4V ’No- 
No - 5* No'. 

No' "Nd' -No 


(wo spades from the Sduth hand. 
Whining the fltat irickwith the 
dueen, He led the nine of hearts' 
to die ate, cashed the ace of ‘ 
dubs And tuffeda cltifa. Whejtt', *' 
an honour did not appear bit thfe 
trick, an ordinary declarer' ' 
would bavb l dished the kirig of 


bave'edshed the kutg of 
ii And finessed the jaCkj 
gthe contract easify 


But Kean spotted an extra 
chance. Not a legitimate 
chance, to be sure, but this was 
of no concern. Kean led the 
three of hearts to the six in 
dummy, then led the queen of 
diamonds from the table. When 
East played low, South dis- 
carded a spade!* If the Don had 
won the trick with his king, 

Kean wotild have "discovered” 
that he had some diamonds 
after all, replaced the spade dis- 
card with the ace of diamonds, 
and token the spade finesse. 

When Don Cortisone played 
low on the queen of diamonds, 
though, Kean assigned that it 
Was East who held the king and 
bad failed to covet 1 thequeen. 
Kean thereupon replaced his 
spade with hia^maJl diamond, 
expecting 'h> be Able' to. discard 
dummy's losing spade pn the ' 
Ace of diaijnoidds later. But lu 
tills situation the rules allow . 
West to n^ilace his card also; 
so Dpti Vito took the tjueen of 
diamonds With’ the king to 
defedt the ‘unbreakable slain. ’ 
i Buy Contract Killers for 
Christmas. But don't give it fe ' 
anyone until you*vi had a 1 
bhance td read it first! : ‘ C 


Across 

5 Noticeable (9) 

8 In the centre 
of (4) 

9 (Acting as) 
Informer (8) 

10 Indian, city with 
duck (6) 

11 Cure (6) 

13 Thoroughfare (6) 

15 Water down (6) 

16 Fearless (8) 

IB Melody (4) 

19 Shaw play, 

1 often upset (9) 

Down 

t a ■ 

1 Within the * ; 
bounds 6f 

; belief (8) 1 ' - ” " 

2 Forge (8) 


> i 



T 5 'Subtract (6) 
/17’Freedofritoj 


I Last wesikfe solution 

#lirf ■ i . I . 


I l.i * l 1 


. f 


3 Rshefman (6) “ • hang orleself? (4) 

|4 Featening or unit ‘ " ’ j 

: of speed (4) ■ i 

.6 Ofc6riseqUence 1 - ; ' 1 ' : 

; 0)-' ; " ' '' 1 ' ; • ■. ■ 

7 Victorian ' " V*- ” 

j staiteaiViArt ' ' j . " 

! with bag‘(9)' ' h ’ ‘ ' r 
j2‘ Relating to ''•* ! ' • ! 1, 

j. soldiers (8) 1 ’ : ; " ! » ' 

14 Dhnk (6) • ’ :i - 
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hom(6) 

Y Bigger harvest: give what from 
you^ torn? (5,2) 

Z Farmer (crops or tax?): last 
soul's In corn (8) 


Method: Solve the clues and fit the 
solutions into the diagram jigsaw- 
wise wh e rover they will go 

A Get addicted or become a nun 
(7,3,5) 

B Plus In place: he’s armed, 
maybe with one (6) 

C Words disguised for guide to 
paths of life (4) 

D Nonsense to take lookalike to 

wife (6.5) 

E Number In new type: there’s 
nothing there (5) 

F Slave raised bird — um — will it 

take Uie air? (9) 

G Holly, softly tread to Tiffany's (9) 


H Lengthy rhetoric: ere JoislB for 
this? (7.3,6) 

I Place in Paris strange and evil is 
(9) 

J Clive's lot: hot, sarge? Man's 
first god In bliss (4,7) 

Old poet, Hebrew (say), that had 
his price (7) 

K Troubles here for cat with tale of 
mice (3-3) 

L Left the ship with movement 
broad and slow (5) 

M Write whodunnits: who? We do 

not know (7-3) 

N Scots philanthropist finds 

. hitman's sick (7) 

O Verb in French accord would 


Last week's solution 


HUQU 13 □ U II m E B Q □ 
UUflUQQHpJ 
QQUQEJI1C1 [OQUlulUGQ 


U U U 
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□ 

incjuua 
,u u u 
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P IU Li) 

UL30QQL2QU1B 


Hi LU 19 Q Q 

□aamuapan 

u a U3 

00[klQtlLL]QL30 
U U U U U 
&]□□□□ 
a □ 

h □ m 


U LU U U □ 
[dUPaQUa UQQUUUB 

uiacjamuaa 
uuuauuLiuaQoau 
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Masterpieces 

Sidgwick & Jackson 

£14.99 

E DITED by Christopher Hilton, 
this anthology contains several 
classic pieces, some of them 
glossed by Moss. Denis Jenkinson's 
description of the 1955 Mille Miglia, 
in which he navigated the great 
English hero to victory, is the best 
known, but others are just as 
worthy. 

They include Jacques Ickx's som- 
bre report on' that same year's Le 
Mans tragedy, from L'Equlpe; Cyril 
Posthumus’s description of the Nur- 
burgring's majestic 14-mile Nord- 
schleife circuit, with its hedges, 
ditches and 172 comers; and Niki 
Lauda's inside-the-Vatican account 
of his major disagreement with 
Enzo Ferrari. 

Or, best of all, the American writer 
Ken Purdy’s essay on Tazio Nu- 
volari, with its irresistible opening: 
“Now that Nuvolari is dead, buried in 


G HOSTED biographies of inter- 
national rugby players are usu- 
ally hopelessly compromised 
affairs, and to judge by appearances 
— boring cover, elicited tide, batial 
photographs, dodgy typography — 
the former Welsh captain’s effort 
would seem to be a pure product of 
the genre. Yet thanks to a literate, 
knowledgeable ghost (die nigw 
correspondent of the Daily Maw 
and to his own vast reservoir oi ex- 
perience, Evans comes up with a 

worthwhile tale. . 

The long-term decline of Welsh 
rugby provides a sort of supertext, 
while Evans’s removal from the cap 
taincy before this year's World Cup 
allows him to comment on his na- 
tion’s misfortunes with an 
gency that would be denied a 
serving skipper — just abou 
enough, anyway, to neutralise pucn 
paragraphs as begin: "Rugby has 
opened doors to me which would 

otherwise have remained shut. 
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The Artful Dodgson 


BOOKS/ toflBJjtnjton |tost 1 3 


Michael Dirda 

LEWIS CARROLL 
A Biography 
By Morton N. Cohen 
Knopf. 577 pp. $35 


N EAR THE beginning of this 
superbly researched and al- 
together engrossing biogra- 
phy of Lewis Carroll (1832-1898), 
Morton N. Cohen remarks that the 
two Alice books and the great non- 
sense poem The Hunting of the 
Shark” are the most quoted literary 
works in English, excepting only 
ShakeBpeare and the Bible. Once 
that might have meant something, 
but who today knows Shakespeare 
and the Bible? In Wonderland, the 
Mock Turtle tells Alice, children 
learn "Reeling and Writhing," fol- 
lowed by "Ambition, Distraction, 
LFglification, and Derision." Not so 
long ago that was funny. Now it 
sounds ... all too true. 

Humor requires context. The two 
Mce novels constantly play against 
rigid Victorian commonplaces, ex- 
pectations and ideals — many of 
which, like the Baker, have “sofflv 
and suddenly vanished away.” How 
can Wonderland seem quite as won- 
derful to a child who has lived all his 
life among electronic marvels? Can 
even the Jabberwoek — “die jaws 
that bite, the claws that catch" — 
holtl any fears in the era of “Alien" 
and “Predator"? More and more we 
really do need Marlin Gardner's An- 
notated Alice, along with a fine biog- 
raphy like this one, in detect the 
jokes, appreciate the parodies, or 
simply get the | joint. Morton Cohen 
maintains that the Alice books have 
hitherto been so universally popular 
because they mirror the anxieties of 
all children (die arbitrary-seeming 
injunctions of teachers and parents, 
the confusions of body-image, chang- 
ing size, etc.). He may be right, but I 
suspect that today’s kids seldom ac- 
tually read the Alice stories — the 
Disney movie is what they know — 
and Carroll has become the preserve 
of nostalgic or scholarly grown-ups. 

If this is true, I wish that Cohen had 
stressed more fully Carroll's true 
glory: A perfectly cadenced prose, 
chock-a-block with Imaginative word- 


play. Almost anything the man wrote 
letters to child-friends, reports as 
the curator of an Oxford common 
room, an essay on how to compose a 
letter — mingles cleverness and 
kindliness in one of English litera- 
ture’s most engaging styles. 

In this admiring life Cohen por- 
trays Carroll, born Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson, as a. Victorian 
hero: Set apart by a passion for little 
girls, burdened with the sense that 
he has foiled to live up to his father’s 
dreams, fuss-budge ty in his habits, 
and religious to the bottom of his 
soul, Dodgson needed huge reser- 
voirs of will power to create and 
then maintain a life of decorum and 
achievement. Who knows? Without 
this self-discipline he might have 
been destroyed like Oscar Wilde. 
Cohen takes pains to emphasize 
that the ardent admirer of 11-year- 
old Alice Liddell and the sometime 
portraitist of 8-year-old female 
nudes never in life crossed the thin 
line that took Humbert Humbert 
into the arms of his Lolita. In 
dreams and fantasies, however, 
Dodgson may have acted out forbid- 
den desires: Hence the feelings of 
sinfulness and the pleas fur divine 
forgiveness that recur in his diaries, 
especially fluring the years of liis in- 
fatuation with the winsome Aliev. 
(One does wonder, however, about 
various missing volumes and laigiv: 
Just what did they reveal?! Still. 
Morton Coln-ii has. studied his man 
fur 30 years. He concludes, with a 
slight defensiveness, that Charles 
Lutwidge Dodgson kept his rela- 
tions with his child-friends flirta- 
tious yet strictly huiiurable. To 
many in this age of Oprah and Ger- 
aldo — fit cousins to the Queen of 
Hearts and the Caterpillar — rhat 
kind of self-control may seem in- 
credible. even sick in its own way. 

The Rev. Charles Dodgson spent 
virtually his entire adult life at 
Christ Church, Oxford, squirreled 
away in a sumptuous 10-room nest 
above Tom Quad, the very model of 
a 19th-century minor cleric (he was 
a deacon In the Church of England) 
and bachelor mathematics don. Ex- 
cept for periodic trips to London for 
the theater (he adored Ellen Terry), 
vacations near the sea at East- 
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bourne, and a single train trip iu 
Russia with a clergyman friend, the 
author of Alice in Wonderland lived 
as uneventful and unruffled an exis- 
tence as one could imagine. He 
spent hours answering letters, liked 
to entertain child-friends in his 
study with mechanical toys and 
mathematical games, took sides in 
petty university debates, and pub- 
lished work in his field: little guides 
books to Euclid, a volume on 
symbolic logic. To keep up a mod- 
ern reader’s interest, Cohen 
shrewdly organizes his work the- 
matically so that he constantly cir- 
cles back to the Alice books: He 
shows how Dodgson made his im- 


Sultans of Swing Caught in the Act 


Jonathan Y ardley 

"She blue note years 

The Jazz Photography ; , 

Of Francis Wolff 

By Michael Cuscuna. Charlie Louria : 
And Oscar Schnlder 

Rlzzoll. 203 pp. $60 

jazz “ ' 

Riotographsof the Masters ' 

By Jacq'uas Lowe with 1 

Bob Blumenthal And Cliff Prelss 
Artisan. 252 pp. $40 , ' j 

I v • i i 

T IS, both interesting and reveal- 
ing that the two men whose pho 
graphs of jazz musicians are 

collected In these excellent books 

are not home-grown Americans but 
itoports from Germany. It is by now 
a cliche to say that jazz,', which is 
sometimes called "America's idassP 
cal music," has always been mote 
, Wily regarded and' closely fell 
owed in Europe thaii in its native 
'and but it is also true, This probal 
piy has something to do with Amer- 
icas cultural- Inferiority complex 
something .to do with enlightener 
European attitudes toward -race 


something to do with our lack of 
musical sophistication; whatever 
the explanation, the Continent has 
alwaysi understood our most origi- 
■ nal art form better than we have. 

Both men approached their pre- 
dominantly African-American sub- 
jects with an openness that was 
clearly repaid with truBt; you can 
see it In the pictures. 

• . Francis Wolff was a professional 
photographer , in Germany before 
i coming to America In 1939, but he 
earned his living by working a 
Blue Note Records, Which hac 
' been founded earlier that sam< 
year by his boyhood friend Alfret 
Uon. Initially, he took photographs 
of. musicians in the. firm's studios 
"purely for the love of it,’! but even, 
tually his. pictures became )"a dis 7 
tinctive- element of hundreds'. of 
.'album. covers". asthe long-playing 
record came. "to dominate r jazi 
- recording In : the i 1950s. Inasmuch 
as (Blue Note ■ was . the most Import 
tant label for the bop and fearly 
> \ avant-garde jazzbf the 1950s and 
1960s,' Wolff's pictures are aphdfo- 
graphlc history <iof • one , of i . the 
music'4' most' important and pro 1 


ductive periods; many of them are 
also works of art 

Jacques Lowe by contrast has 
been a professional photographer 
aQ his working life. Until now he has 
been best known as the “persona! 
photographer” to John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy; his pictures of Kennedy 
and his family had a devoted follow- 
ing. during the 1960s and did much 
to perpetuate the Camelot myth] Hd 
is also, it turns out, a jazz lover of 
sufficient ardor to have undertaken 
'this project' without a' -publisher's 

■ contract. or advance. He began it in 

1992, ' Vith the idea of photograph- 
iing every important jazz musician 
working today." v .. , : i 

These two books are both similar 
andi dissimilar., Wolff’s photographs 
cover a historic period In jazz but; 
because they were taken for a single 
record company, concentrate upon 
a fairly narrow slice, of it; Lowe.casts 

■ a wider net but, because of the time 
at which his work was done, falls to 
catch r the many great, musicians 
who had.dled before he began. Both 
men shot ih black and -white, but 
tilth different aims] Wolf f wanted : tq 
pin down the spontaneity and intent- 


mortal story incorporate aspects of 
an actual little girl (Alice Liddell), 
elements of Oxford society, univer- 
sal experiences of childhood, and, 
deepest of all, a kind of allegorical 
working out of its author's own 
inner angst. At the biography's cen- 
ter, though, there always glows that 
golden afternoon — July 4. 1862 — 
when the three Liddell sisters and 
Dodgson went rowing on the river 
and he first imagined die under- 
ground realm of the White Rabbit 
and the Cheshire Cat. 

Cohen reiterates the crucial im- 
portance of the ynung scholar's as- 
sociation wiih the Liddell family. 
Alice's father was co-Hiilhur nl the 
Liddell-Sciiii Greek lexicon, die 
fashionable dean uf Christ Church, 
ami mu* of ilie jnosr pnwcrlul nii-n 
in Oxford. He and Dudgsrm dis- 
agreed about vinimlly eviryihing. 
The imperious mid ambitious Mi -,. 
I.iddi-11 was even mure diiliculi. 
t.ohen asserts, after marshaling the 
evidence and making a number <■( 
guesses, that the 31 -y. -sir-old 
Charles may have hinted in Mrs. 
IJddell that at some future date he 
might ask for the hand of voting 
Alice. After all. his own brother Wil- 
fred had recently proposed to a 14- 
year-old (whom he married a few 
yeara later). Dodgson was probably 
delicately tentative, but Mrs. Liddell 
apparently found the suggestion ei- 
ther obscene or unwanted: She in- 
tended her girls to wed the 
high-bora and wealthy. As it turned 
out, the grown Alice and Queen Vic- 
toria’s son Leopold fell In love, but 
this time the young man’s even 
more imperious mom insisted that 


aity of the recording studio, while 
Lowe sought to find the inner per- 
son that formal portraiture at its 
best reveals. 

Both men capture something 
Americans have never managed to 
understand about jazz: Its utter seri- 
ousness. One senses that these tneii 
and women, whether performing 
1 for a recording engineer or posing 
for a photographer, are reaching aq 
far inside' themselves as it is possi- 
ble to go, sparing themselves noth; 
ingin the process. • J • I ' , \ 

'' ' 1 . 1 *■ I i 

T HAT THE faces of jazz are un 1 
commonly handsome. has been 
remarked upon elsewhere,- but 
these pictures certainly do confirm 
it Joe Henderson as seen-by Wolff 
is the very picture of dignity, the 
long ash burling' off liis cigarette 
1 and the smoke drifting across his 
eyeglasses: Among the memorable 
faces caught ini revealing momenta 
by Jacques Lowe, pride of. place 
must. go to Harry Edison, Anita 
O’Day, Clark Tferry, Hank : Jobes; 
Gerry MiUligbn, ArtFarrtier, Joq 
Henderson ' (again) tod the entire 
Modern Jazz Quartet The 1 serious^ 

- ness that thdse'pictures reveal, even 
when the subject (Le.;: Clark Terfy) 
Ik In 'a playful mood,' has nothing to 


he could only marry a real princess 
(which he eventually did). A class 
system can cut both ways. 

Cohen devotes a half-dozen excel- 
lent pages to Dodgson's notorious 
“nudities," his photographs of un- 
clothed pre-pubescent girls (four ex- 
amples survive). How, Cohen asks, 
did he manage to convince strait- 
laced, upper-class mothers to allow 
him to take such pictures? Dodg- 
son s subtle, shrewd technique for 
achieving his desired end — his 
avowal of a purely artistic interest in 
the nude, the hints that other chil- 
dren had been photographed In this 
way, his expressed wish Chat (he 
mother or another adult should re- 
main nearby during the photo ses- 
sion — reveal a sly, manipulative 
streak to his character that Cohen 
tends to downplay. 


D ODGSON'S photography — 
he is second only to Julia 
Cameron as a Victorian por- 
traitist — gave him access not only 
to children but to ninny English no- 
tables. He visits Tennyson and finds 
the poet laureate mowing hi* lawn. 
He lakes some pic lures of a little 
girl who becomes the once-popular 
novelist Mrs. Humphry Ward, still 
others >1 the mother uf Nancy Mit- 
fonl. the actress grandmother of Sir 
Juhn Gielgud, the sistei's of Blooms- 
bury's Clive Boll. Girlish of fine, 
dressed :dwavs in black. Hodgson, 
said mie c mi temporary, “always aj>- 
piviivti |o have emerged from «i hul 
hath and <i bund box." 

Any lunik about L-wis Carroll is 
bound i< » he filled with examples nl 
liis wit- “Long mul painful rxprn- 
enev has taught me mu- givm prim i- 
plc in managing Lustiness; (or other 
people, viz., if yuu want i< • inspire 
confidence, give plenty ot statistics, 
li tines nut mailer that tin*y should 
be accurate, or ewn intelligible, so 
long as there is enough of diem.’’ 
Still, this is not a compendium of 
japes or jokes; it properly regards 
its subject as a mqjor author who 
merits a serious, scholarly life. 

This year has been an excellent 
one for Victorian biography, and 

I Morton N. Cohen’s Lewis Carroll 
belongs on the shelf next to Denis 
Donoghue's Walter Pater, Juliet 
Barker’s The Brontes and Fiona 
MacCarth/s William Morris. To- 
gether they sound like the guest list 
for a slightly mad tea party. 

do with putting on airs and every- 
thing to do with a profound confi- 
dence in the meaning and 
' - importance of their art 

The combined freight for the two 
books is a whopping $100, which 
will force - many readers to make a 
difficult choice. This is all the more 
■ unfortunate since the books com- 
plement each other more than they 
compete; it is fascinating, for exam- 
: pie, to see how gracefully some who 
came before Wolffs camera In the 
early 1960s — Sonny Rollins, 
Horace Silver, Jackie' McLean, 
Kenny Burrell, Art Farmer — r 
■ Weathered the years before encoun- 
tering Lowe three decades later. 

1 Still, if choices must be -made, 
there is 1 a basis 'for making thbml 
The Wolff collection will appeal to 
lovers of modern jazz generally. and 
the Blue Note stable specifically; 
the -bookifo. also a work of art itself; 
nearly pdster-size,; beautifully de- 
filgned and 'produced. The <Lowe 
-'book, on the other, hand, 1 is smaller 
■ and less expensive yeb covers mdre 
territory. It should be -of particular 
interest to listeners relatively tin* 

■ schooled in jazz, for- each photo id 
accompanied by a brief biography'of 
its subject and In foahy cases -by a 
Hstbfrecomrneoded'recordings. ■« " 
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EASTERN AND SOUTHERN AFRICAN INITIATIVE IN DEBT 



' 1110 Eastern a [ 1<1 Southern African Initiative in Debt and Reserves Management ia a regional Inter- 
governmental organisation of ten countries with its Secretariat in Harare, Zimbabwe. The 
Initiative s ann is to brnid and strengthen capacity In member states to manage external debt and 
reserves. ES AID ARM s mandate lias recently been expanded to include training in 
macroeconomic and financial management Applications are now invited from suitably qualified 

™s:ss:: Kat ' ,o head ^ «—■>"■*= - 

The Job 

Reporting to the Executive Director and working In close consultation with senior officials of the 

Mimsiry of Finance and Planning, Central Banks and other affected Government departments in 
Member States, the Programme Director. 

• manages the entire Macroeconomic and Financial Management Training Programme 

• gives strategic direction to the Training Programme 

• designs annual work-plans, coordinates the design of courses and training material, recruits 
trainers and trainees and evaluates and submits reports on the training programme. 


An advanced degree in an area of Macroeconomics or Finance with several years prove n senior 

managerial experience in a Government Ministry/Department or Central Bank coupled with 

excellent communications and writing skills. Applicants must also be computer literate. 

Additionally, applicants with previous experience in managing a me\jur training programme will 

have an advantage. Applicants should be citizens of countries of the Eastern and Southern African 
sub-region. 

Benefits 

The successful candidate will be appointed to a fixed-term contract at a negotiated remuneration 
package competitive with other regional organisations. 




Applicants should submit a detailed CV, with names mid addresses (Including telephone and fax 
numbers) of three referee s, by 15lh January 1996 to: 

The Executive Director 

ESA1DARM 

P 0 Box 2960 

Harare 

ZIMBABWE 

Fax No: 263-1-735074 

Tel No: 2634-722954 


f \ 


SI Mari e Stopes 

■ Owii'I I J I -|l 

INTERNATIONAL 

(A Registered Chanty) 

A registered charity, Marie Stopes International la an oversees aid organisation 
specialising In designing and managing reproductive health care programmes In Europe, 
Africa, Asia, Latin America and the Arab Worid. 

MALAWI - PROGRAMME CONSULTANT 

1 

Marie Stopes international's local partner baaed In Blantyre currently runs 5 reproductive 
health centres and an Innovative marketing/communlcatlons programme. It will be 
expanding to 45 reproductive health centres and allied activities over the next 6 years, 
making It the longest non-governmental provider of health services In Malawi. A 
Programme Consultant Is required to asslBt and support the Programme Director and 
Management Team in the implementation and management of the programme In line 
with project objectives. 

The Programme Consultant will be responsible for the provision of the management 
support and technical assistance In order to strengthen t(ie organisation structure, 
human resource management, financial management, management Information systems 
and programming capabilities, ensuring, strategic and operational planning and for 
monitoring Implementation. . . , 

You will be educated to degree level, have a minimum of five years work experience and 
will previously have lived and worked In Africa. You will be self-starter motivated, pro- 
active, flexible, and excellent , communicator^ and be able to work under considerable 1 
Pressure. You will have particular expertphqe In organisational development, 1 human ! 
resource development pnd financial, management. Experience of large scale programme 
; management le desirable, you will also be Interested In women's health and overseas 

development. 

ThlB Is a 2 year contract with tha possibility of renewal and la based In Blantyre,' Malawi. 
The salary la £20^000 which should be tax free, plus accommodation and other benefits. 
Preference will be given to non-smokers. ' ■ J ' 

For more Information please oontact +44 (0) 171 54^ 7424 (answerphone), quoting 

.reference M?j 02. /. . / .'.'V !..■,■■ 7' " ' . 

■Closing date: 8 January 1fJ96. ' ,■ 

' - ' ■ ' . ' . >" • . i ■ ■ • , «. 1 i i, , • ■■ " : ; 1 * 



° f lhe followin ? *wff vacancies please amtaci ihe Appointments Department, 

S , ^ ” 0PF< UK ,lnXrnal “ L ^ 171 8133024 (24 huur answerphone); 

■ MIC 8 3 30551 e_rafl11, »ppu(aacu. oc.uk), quoting reference number of posl(a). Dcinils will be sent by 
ainnau/nrei class post. A sample copy of the publication Appoinmunis in Commonwealth UnhmMes 
Including subscrlpiion details, is available from the snme enures 


Unfvorslly 


Post 


AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
Botswana L Computer Science 


Swaziland 
Swaziland 
Swaziland 
Zimbabwe 
Zimbabwe 
Zimbabwe 
Zimbabwe 
Zimbabwe 
Zimbabwe 

W«i Indies (Trinidad l 
Whc Indies (Trinidad) 

Wesi Indies (Trmldad) 

AUSTRALIA 

Adelaide 

Adelaide 

Griffith ( Queensland j 
Melbourne 
Queensland 
Queensland 

IIONCi KONG 
Hong Kong Bapiisi Univ. 
Hoag Kong BapiiM Unis. 
Hong Kong Baptist Unjv. 
Hong Kong Baptist Univ. 
Hong Kong Baptist Univ. 
Hong Kong BaptiM Univ. 
Hong Kong Bupii.\i Univ, 
Hong Kong Baptist Univ. 
Lingnan College 
Lingnan College 
Lingnan College 
Lingnan College 
Llngnmi College 
Lingnan College 
Lingnan College 
Lingnan Cullegr 
Lingnan College 
Lingnan College 
Lingnan College 
Univ. Hong Kong 
Univ. Hong Kong 
Univ. Hong Kong 

NEW ZEALAND 

Auckland 

Auckland 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Canterbury 

Olagcu Dunedin i 

PACIFIC 

PNGIT i Papua New Guinea I 
South Pacific (Fiji) 

South Pacific (Fiji J 
South Puclfic 
South Pacific (Fiji) 


P/AP/SL Marketing 
P/AP/SUL Elecin.mic Engineering 
. Coordi nmor Academic Studies Unit 
AP/SL/L Crop Science *' 

AP/SL/L Biological Sciences 
A P/SL/L G e ology 
AP/SL/L Technical Education 
AP/SL/L Surveying 
AP/SL/L Physics 
Principal. Si Augn&dne Campus. 

SL/L Food Animal Medicine 
Campus Munngeiitent Auditor 

P WitnicnN Studies 
SL/L Paihology 
AP Justice Admin Lsi raff on 
Chair or Indonesian 
AP/SL Clinical Psychology 
P Alcoho] & Drug Studies 

ASP English Language & Literature 
P/AP/ASP Religion & Philosophy 
P/AP/ASP Musk 

P/AP/ASP Communication Studies 

P/AP/ASP Journal Ism 

Chair P/P/AP School of Business 

ASP Education Studies 

AP/ASP Government & Internal ion jJ Studies 

Chair P English 

Chair P Jlumajiiiics 

Chair P Management 

Chair P Information System^ 

Chair P PohtiLdl Suciuir 
USL Chinese 
US1. Translation 

UL/UAL Marker mg &. Inicmjiional Business 

UL/UAL Management 

UL/UAL Translation 

UL/UAL SmciuI Science n 

L English Centre 

Deputy Librarians 

Sub* Librarian (Caialuguingj 

PDF Eco- tourism 

AP/SL/L Accpuhifng & Finance 

SL^L Accountancy, Finance & in Ion nation Systems 

L Civil Engineering 

Chair Computer Science 

L French Language & Literature 

L Mechanical Engineering 
SL/L Education 
SL Economics 
L Economics 


ReL No. 

W44584 
W445S5 
W445Sfi 
W44387 
W44J75 
W44576 
W44577 
W44378 
W44579 
W445H0 
W446IJ 
W44GI8 
W4462 ) 

W44572 

W446I6 

W44G22 

W446I 1 ) 

W44GI7 

W4463d 

w+i.sq: 

W44W 

W44S94 

W445y5 

W44SV6 

Vi 44597 

W44508 

W44.SY9 

W44ii00 

W44At.ll 

W44WJ2 

W-I4WI3 

W44WM 

WJ-WE 

W446U6 

W44607 

W44hn» 

W44609 

W44M0 

W443*l 

W44582 

W445*3 

W4459I 

W44623 

W44588 

W44M9 

W44590 

W4462U 

W4462D 

W44612 

W446I3 

W44fi]4 

W446I5 


South Pacific (Fiji) L Sociolngy W446I5 

Abbreviations: Chair P - Chair Professor; P - Professor; AP . Associate Professor. ASP ■ Assistant Professor; 
SL - Senior Lecturer; L • lecturer; USL - University Senior Lecturer; UL • University Lecturer; 

UAL - University As sistant Lecturer : PDF - Postdoctoral Fellow . 

^ 


A highly practical experience-based course 

for people working In areas of instability . 

and conflict. Especially suitable for NGO 

staff, aid workers, those concerned with gflt" 

rights, relief, reconstruction and 

development. Includes conflict analysis. flCTT.iHSI 

grovp dynamics, negotiation, mediation, 

trauma, confidence-building,; conflict 
prevenfion.and much else. : . 

lVweek courae, 2 week modules can be taken individually 
if required. ; 

Some scholarships available, i 

Places limited. Applications now for: ' 

April - 'Juty 1096 
January - March 1097, 

We.ilao offer, on'r^quest, local workshops and consultancies 
m English, French or Spanish, ftlease contact Simon Fisher, 
Responding to Conflict iWamme, SeUy.Oak Colleges, 
WoodbrooketC), 1040 Bi^tol Roaff Birmingham 
.B20 au, UK,Trt (+44) (jD) 121 41B 5641. Rbc (+ 31 ) (0j 121 415 411&. 
E-mail: eonfllc 1 0 wave ride r.co^ ! . . . i -.• , 

Riding to Conflict provides opportunities for individuals 
And organisations fe develop nay ways of Working oh tondict. '" 
Regimrfd^anfyno: 7016 m \] '• 



FAIRFAX 

UNIVEHSnY(USA) 


• inlomsUond Home Study 
degree programs 

• Credtte for prior learrlng/axperience 
■ BA, MBA, PhD ete programs in • 

most . siitifuds 

• Entry any time 



DIPLOMA COURSES in 




HEALTH THERAPIES 

.Home Study Programmes inr- 
Strcs^, Therapy, Aromatherapy,. 
Nutntion. Yoga Teaching, etc. 


Dept Q P. o. Box 23 Torquay 
DnronTQjayEEreiinr, 
*M> or.Faxt -M4-18Q3-C12451 G 


I *i 


' ■' ■“ 1 ' vl,T p:p. ,ac e your adYGrtlsemo'n'i; 

! i: f^V 181 ! 034 0600 or FAX: +44 <0) 161 830 44^6 . ■ • 

:The 9uardlan i W64Wy l 164 Deanngate, Mdnoh'aster' MttO 2RR 

... .i i i * En0| «^ ■ : ' v 

a ^ 


The Guardian W««k-|y, 184 Daansgats, Mano 
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Napier Business School 




We arc now taking ihc first steps in our search for 
a new Dean/Professor for Napier Business School to 
lead the strategic development of the school in teaching 
and learning, research, external acridities anil resource 
management. 

Napier Business School has 1 25 acaJemic staff, 2800 
students and S departments * Accounting and Finance, 

Business and Information Management, Hospitality and 
Tourism! Management Srudies and Languages. 

The new Dean will fepraenr the Napier Business School 
at national and international level and will be totally 
familiar with all aspects of the interrelationship between 
Higher Education, business and industry. 

A Search Committee has now been escablishcd to allow 
informal suggestions and contacts to be made before the 
formal appointment process begins. 

If you would like to talk about this appointment (in 
strictest confidence) or provide any comments or 
suggestions, please contact Arthur Morrison at Napier 
Business School, Room 224, Sighthill Court, Edinburgh 
EH It 4BN UK by 15 January 1996. Td. + 4-1 (0>13 1-455 3383, 
Fax. +44 IQ) 131-455 3526, Email ARJdonison#napicr.ac.iik 

NAPIER UNIVERSITY 

EDINBURGH 

hfvuibfg in irarAinf wirf nstonh to utvi rtf contnutillf 


Management 

Centre 


The Leicester MBA 

Qui couise provides a stimulating and intellectually ehaltenging 
management development programme It will develop your ability to 
think analytically and strategically. 

With your choice of Ml time (1 yr) or distance learning (Z^rs) you can 
benefit from a programme mat recognizes the need for newbie teeming 
and enaWaa you to develop your career 


hLSc h Finance 
NLSc In Merfcallng 
DIplimB In Management 
Certlllnlt In Manigiminl 


lyr 2y» 
tyf z»« 

X II mint 
X 12 mile 




fir u Inform iff m ptd eeeticl h Quailif ntumci 

Phone +44(0)1203 422422 

fax +44(0)1203 J72J23 
Reswxce Development international. 

6 Vlfestwood House. Westwood Business Park, 
Cffrtrmy CV4 BUS U.K 


Th. Qumn'j 

AHNIVniAKY Puu. 

1994 


PROJECT DIRECTOR 

GAP ACTIVITY PROJECTS (GAP) LTD 

This welkrtabhshed educational charity provides "gap year' opportunities tor 
approximately 1500 young volunteers each year In 33 countries oversea* and In 

the UK. 

GAP needs n second Project Director to |oln Its senior management team, with 
effect from 22 April 1996, Thl* demanding job would suit a professional person 
experienced In living and working oversea., as well aa negotiating si 
International level. It Involve* 

Overseeing and establishing new projects abroad. 

Supporting GAPs DO-strung team of voluntary staff In the UK and overseas 
Frequent contact with young people. 

Enhancing GAPs efficiency 
Problem Solving at nil level*. 

The Ideal candidate should be aged 3M5, be computer Hterate and be prepared 
to undertake tata/her own clerical support work 

Salary = S24.000, closing date S3 January 1996- 

Send application with 3 CV*s to t 
GAP Activity Projects Ltd 
(Project Director Appointment) 

44 Queen’s Rond. Rending. Berks, England, RG1 4BB 
Or Pax + 44 (0) 1734 376634. 

[fatal you rftriin a catljbr interring by 2 February 1996 you should 
asmtus that your application h/nbteu mwiKiafttl. 


CLOSE CAMBODIA LAOS VIETNAM PROGRAMME 

programme Management Advisors - Vietnam and Laos 

CIDSE Ib n consortium of non-governmental development agendes. 
Our programmes' are undergoing considerable change at present, we 
seek people to support and train local staff In Vietnam and Laos as they 
take' up greater responsibility for management and programme 
coordination. If you haw a strong background In training and project 
management and can provide support and assistance to local staff 
without taking over their positions, then contact ua lor a job 
description and person specifications. 

Closing Date: Friday 26 January ' ' 

■To apply* send your CV wttji referees to: ■ 

1 CIDSE CLV Programme, Huidevettersrtrsat 165, K»0 Brussels, 

BELGIUM 

Fax (33-2) 502.51.27. Email clvprogOeuneLbe 


WATSON GORDON 
CHAIR o/FINE ART 

The University Court Indies applications from 
candidates in any Held of art hlstor) Tor the Watson 
Gordon Chair of Fine Art In the Department of fine Art. 
This Chair Is now advertised as a result of Professor Eric 
Fcrnle's appointment as Director of the Courtauld 
Institute of Art. The Chair will be tenable from 
I October 199b or as suon aa possible thereafter. 

Salary will be within the professorial range. 

Please quote REF-.GU S 90iS2 

Further particular* of the post may be obtained from 

THE SECRETARY TO THE UNIVERSITY, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 

1 ROXBURGH STREET, EDINBURGH, EH8 9TB, 
TEL: 01 J 1 650 25 1 1 (24 hour answering service), 

with whom applications ( 1 2 copies) , including 
curriculum vitae anil the names of three referees, should 
he lodged. Overseas candidates need submit only one 
copy of the application which may be submitted by Fa* 
(+44 |}| 650 6509). Applicant, are asked to ensure 
that confidential reports arc received from their referees 

bv the same date. 

J 

Closing dale: 26 January 1996. 


DEGREE COURSES* 

Earn that vital degree qualification entirely by distance learning. Our 
Bachelor's, Master's or Doctorate degree programmes arc directed at 
self-motivated men and women who have already moved some distance 
towards their own goals. Thcrcare no formal examinations or residency 
requirements. Full credits and exemptions are allocated for Academic, 
Life and Work experience. Enquiries to:* 

KNIGHTSBR1DGE UNIVERSITY 

r— -| Dept GW 5 I. U.K Ad ministration Office. EMC Ltd. 

IrnJ A Llaburne Square, Torquay. TQI 2FT. ENGLAND 

kggLg Faxi +44 (0)1803 201831 

■(KnfefcubiMp Unlvcnlty doo not offer U.K. nuhoitad dt,rc«l 
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The Graduate School fijtfc I 
in Science, Engineering H 
& Medicine (GSSEM) gS’MANCHK[ , |l| 

The Graduate School is responsible for nil science and 
medicine-baaed education mid research training at the 
Univeraity of Manchester. It hna over 1.300 graduate students | 
and 1.800 acndomic staff, many of whom are at the forefront of | 
scientific research and hnve an intomationnl reputation in their | 
own field. fl 

In the last research exercise by the Government’s official U 
funding council ■ HEFCEl the majority of our unite were rated 4 I 
or 6, Indicating resenrch of outstanding national or 
International quality. 

RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 

■Splitting of the ntom first achiovod here by Ernest Rutherford 
■World’s first stored-program electronic computer 
•World’s largest steerable radio telescope built at Jodrell Bank 
■Pioneering work in neurosurgery by Sir Jeffrey Jefferson 
•Pioneering work in hip replacement treatment by Sir John Charnby 
•In vitro fertilisation made possible by Sir Patrick Steptoe 

RESEARCH AND TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR GRADUATES 

•Biological Sciences* Materia Is Sciences •Dentistry 

•Chemistry ‘Mathematics and Statistics •Medical Sciences 

■Computer Science •Phnnnaceutical Sciences •Nursing Studiea 

•Engineering »Physica and Astronomy •Behavioural SdencH 

•Geography •Psychology • Surgical Sciences 

•Geology »Rndio Astronomy "Cancer Studies 

•History of Science, Technology nnd Medicine 
•Policy Research in Engineering, Science nnd Teclmology 

CAREER BENEFITS FROM THE 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

■Interdisciplinary opportunities for training and research 
• Orientation course for nil now students 
•Training programme in professional, management 
Hitd technical skills 
•English hingunge support 

For farther detail* contact: The GSSEM Office, Roscoe 
Building, University of Manchester, Oxford Road, 
Manchester M13 0PL UK Toll +44 lO> 16 1 27 6 3983 
Fax: +44 (0) 161 276 4042. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 

GRADUATE STUDIES 


Art History, Visual Arts and Cultural Studies 

MA Programmes 

The Department of Fine Art in conjunction with the centre for Cultural Studies, the Centre fur Mmlvrn J.wirii 
Studies and the Centre for Studies in the Decorative Arte and Architecture offers .111 army of in ten doted nr 
dedicated MA programmes of study both full-time and part-time for which It now invite* apidientumn. 

The major focus of teaching and research falls In tho period 1750 to the prowiil with Home H]iucinllht nwnnrli 
Hnd study in the Renaissance period. Ail courses offer major ncniimiro in UiooroLind und inetliniloluKind 
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[ Dreaming of a 
green Christmas 

Multicultural schools are replacing the Nativity story 
with a more earthly message, writes Lyn Gardner 

r HE Virgin Mary is in a bit of traditional Nativity play — itsf 

a Uzz. and the archangel residuu m from the ancient litur* 
Gabriel is in hot disuute with rirumao anH )tla rvtfiellm . 


r HE Virgin Mary is in a bit of 
a tizz, and the archangel 
Gabriel is in hot dispute with 
a minor cherub. At St Luke's 
Church of England primary school 
in Kingston upon Thames, the four- 
and five-year-olds are getting ready 
for the third-and-final performance 
of the annual Nativity play. 

Within minutes, peace will have 
broken out and the play will begin. 
Mary will be serene, with a smile as 
enigmatic as that of the Mona Lisa, 
the host of seraphim and cherubim 
will be positively angelic, the lambs 
fluffy, and the singing, if not exactly 
celestial, certainly loud enough to 
drown out an entire heavenly choir. 
i You might think that at this time 
ufyear scenes like this would be en- 
acted in schools all over the coun- 
try, but in fact with the exception of 
church schools like St Luke's, the 
customary Nativity play is fast be- 
coming as much of a rarity as beef 
on school dinner menus and TV- 
free Christmases, 

Mary, Joseph nnd tile Baby Jesus 
arc no longer automatically taking 
centre stage when it comes to (lie 
animal Christinas school show. The 


traditional Nativity play — itself a 
residuum from the ancient liturgical 
dramas and the medieval Feast of 
Fools celebration combined, with a 
dash of Victorian sentimentality — 
is giving way to die 90-second Nativ- 
ity. the Nativity scene from the 
innkeeper’s point of view, from the 
shepherds’ point of view, even the 
donkey's point of view. 

In some schools, the Nativity is 
being eased out altogether or rele- 
gated to the tots in the nursery. In- 
creasingly, the Baby Jesus is getting 
the same billing as Santa, the tooth 
fairy and Rudolf the Red-Nosed 
Reindeer. 

But while sonic parents feel 
cheated if they don’t get to see their 
little darling dressed in a white 
sheet sporting a tinsel halo, others 
welcome the shift of emphasis. 

At schools like Gayhnrst, a Hack- 
ney primary school where 22 lan- 
guages are spoken and 38 per cent 
of the children speak a first lan- 
guage other than English. Christ- 
mas is just one of any number of 
religious festivals that the school 
aims to celebrate. In last year’s 
Christmas show, which took the 


theme of light, the Nativity was fea- 
tured (the 90-second version) but bo 
too was the Hindu festival of Diwali. 

The real question at urban, multi- 
cultural schools like Gayhurst is not 
whether to do a Nativity pity but 
how to negotiate the issue of Christ- 
mas altogether. 

“We have to walk a thin line be- 
tween meeting parental, staff and 
the children’s expectations of what 
they see outside the school. And 
also meeting the needs of those chil- 
dren in tiie school for whom Christ- 
mas doesn’t happen at all," says 
head teacher Diane Roome. 

Ironically, while government leg- 
islation requires schools to provide 
religious education and collective 
worship that is of a broadly Christ- 
ian character, the introduction of 
the National Curriculum has 

ImARM 
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hastened the demise of the Nativity 
play. In some schools, teachers and 
pupils are so exhausted by the de- 
mands of the syllabus that no one 
can summon the energy to practise 
“Away in a Manger” unless they can 
find a way to link the properties of 
straw or the mean average winter 
temperature of stables into key 
stages One and Two of the National 
Curriculum. 

"It's important that children have 
an opportunity to experience and 
take part in productions. The sheer 
amount of teamwork and co- 
operation involved is an education 
for the children in itself," says 
Patrice Baldwin, head of Ttinstead 
primary, a rural primary school in 
Norfolk, and chair of the Primary 
School National Drama Panel. 

They know all about teamwork at 
Latchmere Junior School In 
Kingston upon Thames. On die 
stage of the school hall an ageold 
struggle between good and evil is 
taking place. Bui the opposing forces 
are not angels and devils, but the 
Greys and the Greens. 

In A Green Christmas, an envi- 
ronmental musical, the Greys, led 
by Main Tint at and his assistants 
Miss Guided and Miss Led, are try- 
ing to convince everyone that envi- 
ronmental problems don’t exist. 
Meanwhile the Greens, led by Con 
Set vation and Lorraine Forest, want 
lo persuade humans to use the 
Earth’s resources sparingly. Christ- 
mas could be llircnteucd unless the 
Greens win. 

Six touchers and around 9U cliil- 
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CEC specialists in all aspects of 
education 1 and training in 
developing countries. 

We wish to expand our staff of 
consultants by recruiting a 
professional with strong 
commitment to gender planning in 
education and development 
projects. 

The successful candidate will fiave 
good academic qualifications - at 
least a Master's degree in gender 
. and development or equivalent 
and track record of consulting or 
resenrch overseas, particularly in 
developing countries. Contributions 
may also be expected to the work of 
the Mott MacDonald Group, CEC’s 
parent company. Salary will be 
commensurate with experience, r 

CEC - part of the Mott ; : I 
MacDonald Group • Is an I I 
equal opportunities employer 3 


For more information 
contact Terry Nolan at: 

Mott MacDonald 
Dimeter House 
Station Road 
Cambridge 
CB1 2RS 

Tel: +44 (Oj 1223 460660 
Fax: *44 ( 01223 461007 

1 

One page letters of 
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dren from the upper school have 
been working on the Latch mere 
production after school since last 
September, a rehearsal period that 
compares rather favourably with the 
National Theatre. 

“Our children are quite a sophisti- 
cated bunch." explains Wendy 
Allen, Latchmere's English coordi- 
nator and the director of A Green 
Christmas. “We have to look for a 
show that has a theme that will ex- 
cite and Interest the children. This 
year they've been involved in a pro- 
ject to improve the environment of 
the playground so this musical fits 
in rather well.'’ 

But if A Green Christmas seems 
far removed from the traditional Nar 
tivily, Wendy Allen is determined to 
make a link. To this end, she 1ms 
provided a coda lo the play that 
paradoxically provides the show’s 
strongest dramatic moment. 

As a star appears in the night sky 
signifying the end of the grey era 
and a new beginning for the world, 
the Three Wise Men appear at the 
back of the hall and slowly make 
iheir way to the front, three small, 
timeless figures taking a long walk 
into eternity. 

Around the corner at St Luke’s, 
the strains of “Away in a Manger" 
die away for the second time. Par- 
ents beam at their angels beatifi- 
cally. The angels beam back. 

After die performance, as the Vir- 
gin Mary skips homewards, I ask 
her if she is looking forward to 
Christmas. "Dnn'L he silly." she stars 
crossly, ’‘we’ve just had Christinas/’ 
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Pictures of health 

Donated paintings are replacing fish tanksln hospital 
wards. They cost less, don’t need feeding and are . 
proving to be therapeutic, writes Maggie O’Kane 

i 

■ M WHEN a speedy thief man- in 1947 by a far-sighted soc 
WMuW aged to pnse a small worker called Sheridan Russ 
W W painting from the wall at ■ who, against ail opposition from tl 










■ M M HEN a speedy thief man- 
mmum aged to pnse a small 
W W painting from the wall at 
the Chelsea and Westminster Hos- 
pital in London, the staff drew lots 
as to who would confess to the art 
co-ordinator, Susan Loppert. She 
was presumably relieved thnt it 
wasn't the £1 million Veronese 
hanging in the chapel. Loppert said 
it was great that the thief was so 
moved by the. painting that he or 
she felt the need to steal it. 

She is passionate about the thera- 
peutic value of art in hospitals and 
vehemently defends the £400,000 in 
donations spent at the Chelsea and 
West minster over the past two years. 

The critics are everywhere. Lady 
Bobby Abbot was taking coffee in 
the hospital's atrium:. “I'm all for 
having jolly tilings around the hos- 
pital to cheer things up, but really, 
how many old ladies’ hip replace- 
ments could have been done for 
f/io/.” That is Allen Jones's 60ft seal 
with a gigantic red ball stretching 
on to the hospital's third floor. The 
cost, £100,000. How many hips? 

Loppert sighs: “None of the 
money we've spent is coming out of 
the NHS. It comes from donations 
by people who believe thnt art helps 
people to get better. It’s not a ques- 
tion of deciding between a punting 
and a hip operation." 

Chelsea and Westminster Hospi- 
tal is bigger than Wembley stadium 
and a triumph of light and space. 
Hie paintings, mobiles and wall 
hangings are either commissioned 
directly from artists or are on loan 
from the Arts Council or from the 
Paintings in Hospitals charily, set up 


A Country 
Diary 

■ t 


Michael Blnnle 


O CKHAM. SURREY: For the Lwo 
and a half years that we lived in 
the Hindu Kush the continuous 
background noise to our lives was 
the roar of the Lotkoh River. In win- 
ter it was clear running, fordable 
and benign. By mid-summer it. wap 
thick with sediment, a seething, un- 
tameable monster — and a killer. 
Now, back in darkest Surrey, we 
hear every early morning and 
evening a similar sound from across 
a dozen Helds. You could call the 
M25 a river of sorts. 1 ' 

And there are other similarities 
and distinctions. Instead of the hilar- 
ious mynahs striding like gnwky, be- 
spectacled school girls across the 
lpiyn, we have slow-moving, rather 
staitely. pheasants picking their way 
delicately over the grass. A regular 
visitor is a green woodpecker who 
has currently abandoned wood- 
pecking and hops a little clumsily 
about the lawn earnestly forking the 
ground. 

■ Below our house the ground falls 
away to a water meadow where 
most mornings a temperature In- 
version creates a lake of gossapier 
thin mist. Hidden below . it this 
morning was a flock of some 200 
wood pigeons feeding. When they 
savy me they burst up through the 
nlist ip a clattering explosion of 
wing beats and scattered to distant 
tree tops. ■ j 


in 1947 by a farsighted social 
worker called Sheridan Russell 
' who, against ail opposition from the 
'hospital adminstradon, borrowed 
paintings from friends and artists to 
exhibit them in the National Hospi- 
tal in Queen's Square in London. 
Paintings in Hospitals now rents out 
1,500 contemporary British paint- 
ings for £15 a year ench. 

The driving force at Chelsea and 
.Westminster is Dr James Scott, who 
chairs the hospital's art selection 
coininiUec. Dr Scott found that pa- 
tients in the pre-op anaesthetic 
room of die old Westminster Hospi- 
tal, which had a ceiling painted with 
a scene from a summer's day, went 
under with much less stress tlinn 
those gazing at the usual magnolia 
ceiling. 

And it is not just the patients who 
benefit. Susan Wilson, a former 
nurse who now works with Paint- 
ings in Hospitals, talks of the com- 
fort she took from a print of 
Picasso's mother and child hanging 
in the ward while nursing a dying 
boy. 'The child's parents never caine 
to see him and the nurses picked up 
die emotional slack." 

■ Dr Raphael Eban, the charity's 
honorary director, feels that hospi- 
tals are moving in the right direc- 
tion: "There are fish tanks going in 
and 1 say to them, 'Get paintings in- 
stead. They cost £15 for the year 
and you don’t have to feed diem.’ " 
The ethos is now seeping into main- 
stream health care. This month 
Westminster Health Care launched 
a pilot project for two old people's 
homes in London and has commis- 
sioned students at the Roehainpton 
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Artful distractions . . . Mobiles form part of the colourful collection 
at London’s Chelsea and Westminster Hospital phot (..graph s£an smith 


Institute of Art to provide works for 
die homes. 

The history of art In British hos- 
pitals is gloomy. Rich benefactors 
saw the donations of religious paint- 
ings to hospitals as a deposit for 
heaven when their lime came. AL 
the Hospital of St Wnlstan, dying pn- 
Lients were taken to a room where 
the panels were painted with scenes 
that included St Erasmus on a wind- 
lass being disembowelled. On the 
wall opposite was St Michael weigh- 
ing souls to decide their destiny. 
Today at the Chelsea and Westmin- 
ster, patients see die long silk ban- 
ners of Patrick Heron dancing in the 
breeze. 


“This hospital", says Loppert, 
“looks awful from (he outside, but 
inside it's an example of the best of 
late 20th century architecture. We 
want to fill it with examples of die 
best of iate 20th century art and the 
artists want to be here — su we gel 
a good price. We’re not having Fran- 
cis Bacon or Damien Hirst. Here it’s 
bright and hopeful, designed to take 
people's minds uff the nasty 
processes they are going through." 

At the hospital's open day. earlier 
this year, 1,500 people came to tnur 
the hospital. Asked about what im- 
pressed them most, the operating the- 
atres were in first place. ITie second 
most populnr feature was the art. 


Letter from Saskatchewan Teresa Harley 


Cold enough for you? 

O NE OF the simple pleasures I trailer trucks, and dozens of mo 
we prairie people have is torists waiting to be rescued, 
watching newcomers begin One rural school bus full of stir 


O NE OF the simple pleasures 
we prairie people have is 
watching newcomers begin 
to realise just how fierce our win- 
ters can he. “Cold enough for you, 
yet?” we ask, as toes, eyelashes and 
everything in between freeze, and 
are disappointed if the incomer isn't 
suitably shocked and appalled by 
die prospect of several months of 
below-zero temperatures. We al- 
ways remind them that at least it's a 
dry cold. 

We chuckle over the story of the 
English immigrant who, fooled by a 
beautiful blue sky and bright sun- 
shine. went out for a walk in his 
shirtsleeves when the mercury had 
slumped to minus twenty. The fun 
increases if the newcomer has 
never seen snow before. • 

During our first winter in 
Saskatchewan, 38 years ago, my co- 
workers were disappointed when I 
wasn't excited about the white stuff, 
unlike the Australian woman who'd 
had my job before me. She had 
gone outside hi her nightie and 
danced in the snow. 

But tiiis December, we suppos- 
edly acclimatised residents were the 
ones taken by surprise. We were 
warned that a severe blizzard was 
blowing in from the. west, and we 
knew road conditions were going to 
be impossible. However, we 
thought we could handle it. Conse- 
quentiy. there were multiple car 
pile-ups behind jack-knifed semi- 


trailer trucks, and dozens of mo- 
torists waiting to be rescued. 

One rural school bus full of stu- 
dents trying to get home before the 
storm hit. lost power nnri stalled a 
couple of hundred yards from a 
farmhouse. It took the fanner over 
an hour to drive his tractor dirough 
gale force winds and zero visibility 
before he could get to die bus with a 
heater, blankets and food. 

A school teacher, following a 
school bus in her truck, went off the 
road into the ditch one) was stranded 
for five hours as die driver's cab of 
her truck filled with snow driven in 
by the winds. Fortunately, she had a 
mobile phone, so people knew where 
she was. But it still took two farmers 
five hours to get to her, even though 
they were only a mile or so away. 
When her rescuer opened the truck 
door, she was almost completely 
buried in snow. One of the fanners 
got his ears and face frostbitten but 
denied he was a hero. "There was 
someone out there, so we had to find 
them," he said. 

All across die province volunteer 
firefighters, ambulance crews and 
die police struggled to rescue 
stranded motorists. “We all have 
farm background b," Oqe said, imply- 
ing they were used to prairie sur- 
prises, and to helping .people in 
trouble. Highways Were closed, and 
the Winds were so! fierce people 
were literally blown off their feet. 1 . , 

The force of tjie storm was 


shocking, even to us okl-timers, but 
we knew wc were gelling back to 
normal when the local paper told 
the story of a doctor who hod ar- 
rived here from Sou 111 Africa a few 
days earlier. On the morning of die 
blizzard he started work at a hospi- 
tal in n small town 80 miles south of 
Saskatoon and spent the next few 
days getting his first practical expe- 
rience of treating hypothermia. 

“I brought a lot of warm clothes, 
but they weren’t made for this," he 
said. "This is the first time I’ve ever 
seen snow.” We know he’s catching 
on, though; because lie acknowl- 
edged, .‘Yes, It’S cold, but It’s a dry 
cold," 

Perhaps we’ll wait a while before 
we tell him the joke about the re- 
searchers at the UniversiLy of 
Saskatchewan, here in Saskatoon, 
who discovered that people who live 
in cold climates like ours are more 
intelligent than the softies who live 
where it's always nice and warm. 
The researchers estimate that one 
more winter like this one and we'U 
all get smart enough to move some 
place else. . ■ ' 

Where to go,; though? We're told 
by the UN that Canada is the best 
country in the world to live in. A 
Canadian economist, using the UN's 
criteria, " h^s- decided . that 
Saskatchewan is the best province. 
So now the search Is on for the best 
community in Saskatchewan. One 
reporter put ; he)- rqoney op Cliipax! 
just because 1 of the.name. I hear on 
the' radio thtitj they’re experiencing 
1 their third buzzard of the Winter, but 
I’m sure It’s ^ t|ry cold, . . ' , . 
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IN THE 1938 crisis over Get-' 
/ many’s threat to invade Czech 
Slovakia, Neville Chamberlain rose 
in the Commons to prepare the 
House for almost certain war. h 
fore the end of his speech he 
handed a note inviting him tomes! 
Hitler in Munich. I 

The Manchester Guardian's m 
parliamentary sketch writer was 
Francis Boyd, who lias died aged 
85. He was then only 28, young for 
one of the paper's senior reporting 
posts, bill lie started his story in 3 
way that precisely reflected the 
country's strange mood oil that a-, 
traordinary occasion: “Members uli 
the House of Commons got as rear 
today to a sense of the pence of G«] ; 
that passeth all understanding ai'\ 
human beings are ever likely to do * 1 

This account was given by Darid 
Ayerst in his history of the 1 
Guardian up till 1956. He did not n - 1 
mark on the subtle resonances and ■ 
the touch of sardonic ambiguity in 
Boyd's use of the phrase, "that paa- ' 
seth all understanding", but it forms'! 
part of a piece of writing that shorn 
the pre-war Manchester Guardian* 
its finest. 

"Sardonic" is a word which mo 
described Boyd. In his 30 posMur 
years as the paper’s lobby coro- : 
spoudent and then its political e* j 
lor, he was renowned for his nightb \ 
telephone calls to the news desk , 
when the Huuse was silting: "Boyd 
here. B-O-Y-D. Tin the political cor- 
respondent. I'll be here tonight il | 
the Government rails." 

After Ilkley Grammar School and 
Silcoates, near Wakefield. Boyd 
joined the Ijeeds Mercury, aged 1J 
in 1928. Six years later he went to 
die Manchester Guardian as a re j 
porter and in 1937 was appointed j 
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Guardian man . . . Boyd, 1972 


parliamentary correspondent. At 
lobby correspondent after the ^ 
he provided the bedrock of 
paper’s political reporting. , , 
At Westminster he was adnuw 
for his integrity, anti-elitism apdJJ 
firm, liberal belief tiiat It was r# 
for society's better-off to pnw® 
money through taxation to |np^* 
the lot of the less so. 1 

It was this underlying socWjr; 
science which made him an area- 
typal Guardian man anct 
justified his knighthood in 1976. Iff 
ically, he did not at first brilevf. 
letter asking him whether, hew#* 
accept h knighthood. ‘ThejV Ff 
got the wrong Boyd," he said 
to his family and then phoned 
ber Ten to complain. , . 


John B ourne , ! ‘-- ^ 

■ 1 1 ■ ' " • 1 

John Francis Boyd, Jour neflsl.; ' 
July 1 i 1910: died December** 
1996 i . I .1 ■ ; ' 


I Twyla Tharp meets the 
! Royal Ballet and creates a 
rare collaboration, writes 

Judith Mackrell 

V T“S PILGRIM'S Progress meets 
a Petipa; it's commedia dell arte 
m meets Alice In Wonderland; it’s 
Heaven's angels having a hoe down. 
Definitions don’t come easy with Mr 
Worldly Wiseman, Twyla Tharp's’ 
new work for the Royal Ballet, 
partly because it scales so many dif- 
ferent levels of fantasy, partly be- 
cause it usfcs so many styles of 
fiance and partly because it some- 
times tells a story — and sometimes 
leaves you hanging. 

Certainly, it's like no Opera 
House tliree-act ballet you’ve ever 
seen. Its plot has a morality — 
rather tiian fairy-tale logic — and its 
hero Mr WW is a wild, garrulous 
\ figure, an artist turned mad by his 
own grandiose imaginings. 

Hes abetted in his excess by an 
apprentice, Master Bring-the-Bag, 
and as his life night niarishly disinte- j 
grates he encounters Mistress I 
Truth-on-Toe who leads him to a 
realm of art Here. Mr WW learns 
discipline and Humility, "and "wRenT 
he returns to the world he's ready to 
leave everything to 1 1 is apprentice [ 
and follow his muse to the slnrs. 

David Roger’s designs add a won- 
' madness to this plot, pnrtk-ii- 
arly in Act 1 where Mr WW 
wanders through n magic lamer n 
ot gaudy, fugitive images, i 
peopled by cartoon eccentrics in j 
fancy dress who begin, bizarrelv. to 

turn into dancing vegetables. 

Act 2 is a|] white light while Act 3 
is » Victorian watercolour dial turns j 
uho the cosmos when Mr WW de- 
to follow his fate. The excerpts 
tom Rossini which make tip the 
*ore are equally vividly eclectic. 1 

il'he famous yowling ent duet is used 

H? torment Mr WW in liis madness, , 
'he overture from William Tell < 

, the apiJientice skidding 1 
nod the stage, limpid pinnn music 
^-companies the serenity of Act 2. i 

J ,le . lhe Kyrie from the Petite c 
Messe solennelle is Mr WW’s own c 
Wr music. t 

But the dancing trumps every- ii 
L " g [ or y«riety. with escalating c 
<W f e danci, 'ff silent movie ' r 

« and astounding leaps of logic ti 

imn? a3h J n V n ? ,l, ' fi j azz lllove ,urns 0 
grand ballerina exit or where d 

'‘Ja?dgigX n,rnSg00n ' y,,at ' : | N 

s 

P 13 ftat they sometimes fly out of I a] 


the companyprofile 



control. And there are two reasons 
why the ballet feels insufficiently 
grounded. The first is that Tliarp 
doesn t establish the character of 
Mr WW and liis sidekick clearly 
enough — during much of Act 1 we 
don’t know what all their banter and 
madness is about. 

Secondly, though the score's 

(IrtmAhi ■ ■ »1 . _ f _ . I ■ ■ ■ 


baroque brilliance than even lie 
thought possible — his tiny deadly 
body flashing round the stage — 
and Darcey Bussell is all grand sim- 
plicity — die still centre oflhe ballet. 

Yet this isn’t just a work for the 
principles. For a supporting quartet, 
Tharp invents a new classicism 
where razor-cut speed is decorated 

I 1 v ■■ 


. • — -v — r y»" wnere razor-cut sneed s 

drama^ ^ ncit, ^J! tal . with lavish sensuality and propor- 

dian a Us not (.oherent enough to lions are thrown into die air and 
construct an iumcn iiaiiw wnrifi fn*. ■ i » ... . . 
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construct an imaginative world for 
die ballet. Too often we feel left out 
in the cold. But if Hie ballet isn’t as 
consistendy good as certain mo- 
ments , promise, it’s' held 
triumphandy together by the chore- 
ography and its lbve affeir with the 
dancers. 

In the role of Mr WW, Irek 

liT-i-i : 1 _ . * « ’ _ .t 
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realigned in breathtaking new sym- 
metries. With the ensemble, she 
has bodies sparking fiercely and 
fdgily off each other, then forming 

cpnfigurations so exquisite they still 
Hie heart. 

For Mr Wordly Wiseman Jb that 
very rare thing — a company ballet 
in which every dancer looks iqipor- 

tnril ■>« J I e ff mi' ii ■ 


' T J! "• in wnicfi every dancer looks impor- 

, Mukhamedov is larger than life — tant and wonderful; .The audience 

jjtemperafs, , funny, passionate and roared its approval but die dancers 

9S CTen ^ will Iqve Tharp for The 
apprentice, .dances with more gift she’s made them^ ' 


A little piglet goes to market 
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Song and dance fails to hide 
the heartache and solitude 

THEATRE showbiz number, "Side by Side", is 

Michael Bllllngton ^ a lonely cokehead. 

Mendes. as in his revival of 

ME?" iTSL-s tjaxras -s-c 




I VI trite and expensive. They can 
also. like Stephen Sondheim's 
Company, be sliaip, witty and lean. 
But what distinguishes Sam 
Mendes s fine revival at London's 
Donmar Warehouse from Harold 
Prince’s original 1970 production is 
mat it brings out even more clearly 
the heartache and solitude that lies 
underneath the show's snappy 
revue-like stnicture. 

Mendes not only pays ns much at- 
tention to George Furt li’s book as 
he does to Sondheim 's music and 
lyrics, he has also come up with a 

framework that defines die show's 
meaning. 

The story deals with a 35-year-old 
Manhnttan bachelor’s shifting rela- 
tionship with five married couples 
anti three girlfriends. But in 
Mendes's production, birthday boy 
Robert sits alone in his stylish loft 
conjuring up his friends as if they 
were simply figures in liis dream. 

- This getiriEhi to die heart of tin.* 
matter that Its the story of u born 
loner who realises he is defined by 
oilier people’s expectations. To his 
cli urn’s wives lie is both desirable 
sex object and proof of Wilde’s dic- 
luiii that “in married life, three’s 
company, two’s none" To his tran- 
sient dates, ho is n good lay and lis- 
tener but a man of mystery. 

■ a I ’ s revisions also 

heighten the hero’s dilemma: 

whether to sacrifice busy solitude 
lor emotional commitment. He lias 
restored a first-act number, “Marry 
Me a Little", that exactly exposes 
Robert's nebulous idea of a relation- 
,n /T fee P a tender distance so 
we I both be free"), And this is pre- 
cisely balanced by the closiiig song 
"Being Alive”, in which Roberts 
yearns for the demands of partner- 
ship and "someone to crowd vou , 
with love". y 

Sondheim even addresses the 
question of whether Robert is gay- 
tile answer is Just a little but never 
quire enough. 

This version digs deeper without 
destroying the punch and point of 
the dazzling individual numbers. 
Thd highlight is Sophie Thompson's 1 
brilliant rendering of "Getting Mar- , 
ned Today”, fn. which her headlong 1 
pattern reveals the blind panic of a | 
bride on herwedding morning. But \ 


showbiz number, "Side by Side", is 
the fantasy of a lonely cokehead. 

- Mendes, as in his revival of 
Cabaret, has rethought a classic inu- 
. sical from top to bottom. His version 
1 may not. have the glitz of Prince’s 
i original. But he has sharpened the 
key point: that Sondheim and Furth 
1 are writing, with compassionate wit. 

1 about a man trying to escape the. 
! promiscuous demands of friendship 
; to discover just who and what he is. 

It’s all a matter of laBte. 1 readily 
1 concede there is a faint touch of 
early Goon Show about Charles 
Wood’s version of Alexandre 
Dumas French Romantic drama 
The Tower at London's Almeida 
1 nealre. When, for instance, a loyal 
servant rushed into a darkened cell 
looking for his trussed-up leader 
and cried ' Capitaine, ou eles-vous?", 
die theatre was filled with the sound 
of barely suppressed titters. 

Yet, for all its occasional absurdi- 
ties, I found di is revival of Dumas' 
ripe historical melodrama a hun- 
dred times more enjoyable than Les 
Misernbles, with all its solemn ba- 
nalities. For n start, it has a driving, 
pulsating nan alive: something we 
have lost sight of in modern theatre. 
Tlu- story revolves amum] Mar- 
guerite de Bourgogne, 1 Hurried to 
Louis X, who has an unfortunate 
habit oi lin ing her lovers to u tower, 
making love 10 ihein in masked 
guise mid then somewhat recklessly 
dispatching them iutu the ix-ine. A 
dashing Burgundy caput in black- 
mails Marguerite in order to 
achieve slate power nud then re- 
veals that two ol her lovers are . 
but, no, dial would be telling. 

Written in 1832, the play' lias nil 
the qualities you expect of melo- j 
aroma; fixed characters, bags of 
plot, nn atmosphere of duplicity, lust 
and intrigue. This undercuts Howard 
Davies s production, which goes all 
out for full-blooded conviction and 
which boasts a magnificent set by 
John Napier dominated by clatter- 
ing iron grilles, a crepuscular walk- 
way and a . sinister central tower 
with cryptic torsos embedded in Hie 
fabric. 

The actors, for the most part, also 
play it blessedly straight. Sinead Cu- 
sack, in leather corset and gingery 
wg, hurls herself uninhibiledly into 
die role of die royal adulteress, and 
Adnan Dunbar is both saturnine 
and suave as her persecutor. High-" 
flown tosh? Probably. 1 But, -in the 
wise words of Kenneth Tynan, they 

(T1IV rOltf 1 « 
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A feast of tasty morsels 


Farewell to all that 


Sally Singer 

The Way We Are 
by Margaret Visser 
VlWng305pp£l4 


M argaret visser » a 

South African-born, 
Toronto-based classicist 
who has made a name for herself 
through explorations of the basis of 
modem eating habits and table man- 
ners. Her general thesis, as advanced 
in Much Depends On Dinner and 
The Rituals Of Dinner, was hardly 
original — daily routines and mater- 
ial culture speak volumes about a so- 
ciety, if not a civilisation. But the 
breadth of her knowledge and the ge- 
nial common -sen si cal tone with 
which she scoured her findings for 
evidence or binary oppositions 
(male/ female, public/private) was, 
somehow, utterly charming; L£vh 
Strauss meets Reader’s Digest. 

In The Way We Are, a new collec- 
tion of her magazine columns, 
Visser’s obsessive, eclectic gaze 
takes in not only food (caviar, Jeli-o, 
fava beans, etc] and maimers (greet- 
ings, kisses, tipping), but fashion 
(hifih_.heel_s L swimwear, gloves), 
mannerisms (slips oi the-tonguer- 
b lushing, blank-faced stares), sea- 
sonal icons and special rituals (Santa 
Claus, parades, the Easter Bunny) 
and a host ofgeneral categories. 

Visser is at her best when dis- 
coursing on food or fashion; her 
magpie approach well serves one's 
desire, in these areas, for the trin- 
ketry of detail. Thus we learn that 
'"18th century Irish chickenskin 
gloves were ... cut from the skins 
of aborted calves, and so fine that 
they came folded in the shell of a 
walnut"; or, "restaurants derive 
their name from a Paris establish- 
ment that offered only soups; it ad- 
vertised them in 1765 ns 
restaurants divins, divine restor- 
ers”; or, "Bran iff Internationa] 
ended the plain plane in 1966, offer- 
ing "stews” Istewarde&ses) who 
made several costume changes en 
route, ending with hot pants." 
Visser asserts that "with the baby 



David McKle 

Who Goes Home? Scenes from a 
Political Life 
by Roy Hattereley 
Little, Brown 315 pp £17.99 


M ICHAEL FOOT, that dear, 
doomed leader of the 
Labour Party, once wrote 
an astringent letter to his subordi- 
nate Roy Hattersley, requiring his 
resignation from the Labour front 
bench. Not for heretical doctrine or 
words spoken out of turn: the of- 
fence, as the culprit at last discov- 
ered, when his leader’s tirade 
reached its end, was that he had 
blasphemed in his Guardian End- 
piece column against Foot's cher- 
ished heroine, Dorothy Parker. 

I have to say, in much the same 
spirit, that despite its delights, this 
farewell to political life (Hattersley is 
due to retire at the next election) 
knocks a huge and perhaps irrepara- 
ble hole in its author's credibility. 
This is not because he's bowed out 
with an entertainment rattier than a 
political credo, or one of those pon- 
derous works of auto-hagiography 
with which politicians shuffling off 
-into -oblivion -so often choose- to 
weigh down the library shelves. 

Though he treats them without 
solemnity, the characteristic Hatter- 
sley themes are here. The grief at 
what was done to Labour at the start 
of the eighties by comrades who 
chickened out and fanatics who 
stayed; the frustrations of a life 
which might ltave been given to gov- 
ernment and has largely been lived 


boom following the second world 
war, we knitted hysterically for our 
offspring" and reminds us that 
once, swimsuits were more like 
winter jumpers than gym-wear — 
-"Ihere^waa-s fee ling tha t wool kept 
one warm in the water". Site relates 
the advice offered by the Jell-o com- 
pany to customers wishing to fill a 
swimming pool with the colourful, 
quivering stuff — “it is simply not 
wise to risk getting it up one's 
nose"; and by the vegetarian 
Pythagoras to his followers; "Ab- 
stain from beans!" The essays 
which proceed from a more general 
query — the meaning of a colour or 
a gesture — are less effective. 

In place of lively historical titbits, 
Visser can succumb to Desmond 
Morris-like blanket pronounce- 
ments about “universal" cultural 
meanings and un-iron ic adages bet- 
ter suited to needlepoint samplers: 
“A very good way to defuse and rise 
above a crowd's contempt is to 
make an even larger crowd laugh 
with you, even if it’s at yourself.” 
Surprisingly, her pithy mix of anec- 
dote and analogy also proves ill- 


lLL'JST RATIO! 1: SPIKE QERREU. 

suited to discussions of folkloric fig- 
ures and practices, like Santa Claus 
and valentines, whose mysterious 
origins and myriad incarnations re- 
quire a more rigorous investigator. 

. StilL.even when leaa. than. convin- 
cing as social criticism, there is some- 
thing winning about Visser's writing. 
She has such faith in human ingenu- 
ity, in the world we've inherited and 
the one we’ve made, and wants so 
much to awaken us to its possibili- 
ties and potentials (for example, we 
can save the sturgeon population if 
only we give up our historically and 
clas&specific taste for caviar} , that it 
is impossible not to enjoy her whim- 
sical yet learned musings. 

A final note: a curious editorial 
decision has ted to a brief biblio-gra- 
phy appearing at the end of each 
essay. If Visser’s sources had been 
grouped together at the end of the 
collection, they would have seemed 
formidably diverse. As presented, 
however, they are revealed (to re- 
heat a phrase of John Updike's) as 
the skimpy grey underwear be- 
neath the finery of the finished 
article. 


in opposition: above all. the fierce 
commitment to preaching equality, 
the dimming of which among the 
commanding heights of his parly 
has made him, in recent months, the 
least expected and most compelling 
critic of the Blair revolution. 

What makes this book such a joy 
is that it explains what so often baf- 
fles outsiders: why it is that people 
get so hooked on the vocation, 
trade, pastime and game which is 
political life. It's fell of enticing sto- 
ries of friends and foes alike. There 
is Stafford Cripps, in something 
close to a fit of the vapours at the 
very idea of manipulating a budget 
for political gain. There’s Hugh Dal- 
ton. arranging a disastrous lunch 
after Crosland's first marriage and 
chortling as the not-very-happy cou- 
ple depart: "Well, 1 think dial got 
them off to a very bad start" j 
in a word, it's a treat. Except for 
the collapse by the end of Hatters- , 
ley’s credibility, fans of Endpirn ' 
will not be too thrown by close col- 
leagues misspelled, Blackpool ho- 
tels misnamed, Neil Kinnock sent to 
the wrong university, even Wigan 
losing tiie Rugby League cup final 
in a year when Leeds played Wake- 
field Trinity. Uul some things go loo 
deep for forgiveness. Bad enough 
that even a Sheffield Wednesday 
supporter should believe that Nor- 
man Hunter or Ijeeds. and England 
played at right-back. But for this 
celebrated Yurkshireinan to refer to 
an aliening bowler called “Truman" 
is more than the spirit can bear. 
High lime Michael Foot wrote him 
another letter. 


The last word in trivia 


Poor Citizen Gates needs to get a life 


Robin Hunt 

The Road Ahead 
by Bill Gates 
VlkJng286pp £17.50 

~T~RE THING about Orson 
/ Welles’s Citizen Kane was, at 
least he had his Rosebud. At 
least he got Into trouble over 
girlB, and had Ihe good grace to 
make his Xanadu a gothic 
nightmare. 

Until recent reports that 
Microsoft is being Investigated 
over claims that Its Windows 95 
deliberately disables rival 
Internet software, we have en- 
joyed no such excitements with 
our very own Kane, Bill Gates. 
True or not, the suggestion does 
introduce a certain snaky charm 
to the man who founded 1 
Microsoft. 

This is a qualify sadly lacking 
in Citizen Gates’s 286 pages of 
blue aides, nirvana — and not a 
mention of God anywhere. 

The nearest we get to per- 
sonal revelation is on page 206: 
“I used to date a woman who 
lived ill a different city. We 
spent a lot of time together on 
e-mail. And we figured out a 


way we could sort of go to the 
movies together. We’d find a 
film that was playing at about 
the same time In both our 
cltieB. We'd drive to our respec- 
tive theatres, chatting on our 
cellular phones. We’d watch the 
movie, and on our way home 
we’d uae our cellular phones to 
dlscuaB the show.” 

Passionate times ahead, then? 
The problem with The Road 
Ahead is that it is full of this 
bloodless, no fluids please, 
we’re on-Une future- apeak. 

Sure Gates has the vision 
thing; he’s had that far longer 
than moat of us, but he lan’t ex- 
actly a preacher, more the con- 
ference speaker who gets the 
first slot after lunch. 

Functionally written, combin- 
ing a host of the most “basic* 1 
computer beta with the Teflon 
utopianism of a successful 10th- 
century medicine man, The. \ 
Road Ahead offers an easy ! 
lnibbahn-llke View (hat should 
appeal to everyone — If they can 
stomach the leaden prose. 
Hence: "It is human nature to 
find ways to convert synchro- 
nous communications Into 
asynchronous forms.” 


It tries in vain to make Gates a 
Lord Reith of the Net waves. A 
social thinker. 

Gates’s thesis Is common- 
place. Open Net access to all, 
learning for life, global commu- 
nication, lovely talk-to-granny- 
video- conferences, e-mail. Gates 
feels free to leave tiie social 
problems to some government, 
somewhere. But not all social 
problems. "When teachers do 
excellent work and prepare won- 
derful materials, only their few 
dozen pupils benefit each year," 
Gates writes. 

What he means la that if 
Microsoft were to own teachers' 
material then all that thinking 
could be turned Into software. 
Windows, not only 95, but 90, 
2004 and even 3954. 

He is s rich young man, with 
- Seemingly only virtual Interests; 
one who goofed off from 
Harvard, where he enjoyed 
poker more than studying, to set 
up Microsoft. 

Who knows, If he’d stayed on 
he might even have dated more 
women In the same city. Or re- 
alised that being a have-ndtwas 
about more thtin not possessing 
a lap-top computer. 


James Wood 

The Reader's Companion to 
Twentieth-Century Writers 
edited by Peter Parker 
4th Estate 825pp £25 

L AST YEAR, Peter Parker and 
his contributors produced a ref- 
erence book that was also a distin- 
guished exercise in criticism, Tiie 
Reader's Companion To The Twen- 
tielh-Century Novel. This is the 
companion to that companion — the 
back door, so to speak, to the earlier 
edifice, through which all the im- 
portant gossip and trade must flow. 

As before, Parker's contributors 
have been encouraged to spike their 
entries with a little high-proof poi- 
son, and the result is a book that 
reads less like a study-aid than a col- 
lection of acute essays. Minor writ- 
ers, on the whole, are seen as 
minor; and unstable reputations are 
not kept unfairly afloat Nicholson 
Baker, for Instance, is seen through 
a long funnel, as he should be: and 
how quickly he disappears! “At first, 
Baker could do little wrong where 
critics were concerned; his books, 
however, have made a steadily di- 
minishing impact” 

Parker’s last book judged most of 
the important English-language 
hovels of the 20th century; his new 
one judges the important trivia. En- 
chanting it is, too. The critic William 
Enipson gave his two sons three 
Christian names egch: one from 
Afrikaans (he married a South 
African), one from English, and one 
from a town captured by the Allies 
on the day each son teas bprn. So 
we have, in the case of one of them, 
“Jacobus Arthur Calais”. 

The errors are flyspecks: an occa- 
sional unwillingness to interrupt 


delightfel gossip with the embar- 
rassments of mortality (neither 
Frederick ExJey nor Howard Ne- 
nierov are alive, contrary to what 
this book might wish for them)- But 
the book feels impressively invulner- 
able. To write of Henry Green that 
he was “quin l essentially English — 
he disliked rending any book set 
abroad” is to jiaint n myth; one of 
Green's favourite writers wa9 Celine, 
mul he tokl one interviewer that he 
kept Kafka's journals by his bedside. 

Certain entries read as if they 
had been ghosted by National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. Is it enough to 
say only that VS Pritchett's autobi- 
ographies “provide a fascinating 
glimpse of bygone days”? Or that 
James Hetman lives in “a tenement 
(he does not; my sister shared a 
landing with him for five years) and 
“drinks and smokes hard, frequents 
bars, likes his tea strong, often has 
a beard, and is reputed to be * 
fierce Interviewee". Often has a 
beard, eh? Doesn't one hear, at 
such moments, the clatter of do* 
mg ranks, somewhere at the back 
of a very small and unimportant 
London literary party? But such 
swerves are rare. Though It is not 
as instructive nor as enthralling u 
its big brother, it is fenny, acute and 
quietly cruel. One suspects that up 
erary companions will never be the 
same again. 
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From Philip Roth's Mickey Sabbath to Gitta Sereny's 
Albert Speer, 1 995 will go down as the year of the 
ifHonster book judging by who has been reading what 

The best of tomes 


A dam Mara- Jonea 

Two In the Booker intake whose 
cause i was unable to advance: 
Penelope Fitzgerald’s The Blue 
Flower (Flamingo, £14.99), a minor 
miracle of sympathy and crispness; 
and Richard Francis's Taking 
Apart the Poco Poco (Fourth 
Estate, £9.99), which took an almost 
ostentatiously standard subject — a 
day in the life of a nuclear family 
(plus, crucially, Raymond the dog) 
in nn English town — and treated it 
with delicate intensity. 

Jenny Turner 

February, usually tiie darkest 
month, this year had the power to 
light Ihe whole year. It brought 
yillisn Rose's novel Love's Work 
Kliatto, £9.99), a tough, passionate 
philosophical memoir about not des- 
pairing. And also Morvern Callar 
by Alan Warner (Cape, £9.99): a 
rave girl, a Scottish superstore, the 
author's death and a yearning ro- 
manticism all in one. 

WHUam Trevor 

Genius is not easy to portray, in 
Ijowis Carroll (Macmillan, £25) 
Morion N Cohen succeeds impres- 
sively in connecting (he diffident, 
stuttering clergyman who was 
Oiiirles Dodgson with the inspired, 
sharp-witted author. Meticulously 
researched and notably well- 
*mueti, this i9 a biography that re- 
sists the temptation to dress 
assumption as fact or to tease too 
much out of the blend of innocence 
and high sophistication that 
coloured the life of a remarkable 
and complicated personality. 

fonathan Coe 

In the year when British publishing 
standards came under sustained at- 
tack from market forces, let’s salute 
three heroic, uncommercial ven- 
tures HarvilVs publication of The 
Poet, a marvellous novel by the Ko- 
rean writer Yi Mun-Yol (£8.99); 
and Viking’s commitment to 
lw ° monumental translations 
~~ Albert Cohen's massive 
wansong Belle du Seigneur 
l«0), and a 200-year-old won 
der. the weird labyrinthine 
manuscript Found In 
^ragossa by Jan Potocki 
'•■lo). One of the home- 
town novels I most en- 
Wed was Michael 
Brace well's Saint Rachel 
'..•Upe, £9.99), misleadingly 
f- rf ed a “Prozac" novel, 
ut really a dark comedy of 
tn filwh inertia. 

Morrison 




-'tv 

1 


fkltard Ford’s 

'“dependence 

J* (Harvill, 

( j 1,99 ) '8 a wonder- 
meandering long week- 

ohh 8 no ^ which contains one 
rer»»n»^? at heart-stopping scenes of 
lllerature when sportswriter- 

^ . asent and dhrorcee 
GhLt? ?. Fatne ' ^chael 

nglfysThe Ghost Orchid (Cape, 
l mlntoim? P, 0et Wor ^ delicately with 

b^fi^‘ he,,ywel ® hc 


James Wood 

Sabbath’s Theater by Philip Roth 
(Cape, £15.99): in time this will be 
seen as Roth's best novel so far. 
Mickey Sabbath, Roth's diabolic 
hero, is a Nietzschean monster, who 
wants, in the old nihilistic tradition, 
to make death appear to us more de- 
sirable than life. Albert Camus's 
The First Man (Hamish Hamilton, 
£14.99) lovingly retrieves his child- 
hood in Algiers. Here is not the 
philosophical, but the carnal 
Camus: instead of pondering the 
struggle of existence, he savours 
the details that help us survive it. 

Michael Billlngton 

Philip Hoare’s Noel Coward (Sln- 
clair-St even son, £25), a fascinating 
portrait of a man propelled by fame, 
applause and his own inner convic- 
tion: but also a man curiously cut off 
from daily renliiy. which was tiie 
source of his eventual decline. The 
great discovery of my reading year 
was a novel written in 1884, La Re- 
gents by Leopoldo Ain* (Penguin. 
£9.99), a towering masterpiece about 
the battle between a power-mad 
priest and a heart less Don Junn fur 
tiie body and sou) of n judge's wife. 

ian Jack 

The Railway Man by Eric l^oinax 
(Jonathan Cape, £15.99), the story 
of how Lomax, tortured by the 
Japanese, eventually conies to for- 
give one of his torturers. I thought 
the particular trick and delight of it 
was its portrayal o( a British obses- 
sion with objects — in Lomax’s 
case, railways — and how that sus- 
tained him through the worst of 
times. The Revolt of the Elites by 
Christopher Lasch (Norton, £16.95) 
is the last indictment of the new cap- 
italism from the late Professor 
Lasch, whose thoughts aren't easily 
categorised and all the better for 
that: there are arguments here that 
would appeal to Tony Blair and 
Michael Portillo. 

Eric Hobsbawm 


-mu Neal Ascherson’s Black 
"Wffl Sea (Cape, £17.99), for a 
ffflu combination of intelli- 
■« gence, sensitivity and 
yBIfel knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Robert Harris's 
n Enigma (Hutchinson, 
£15.99), because it’s a 

| *j| very good thriller and be 
II cause it's about BletcMey, a 
|| source of great fascination. 
|l The Encyclopaedia of New 
| York (Yale, £40), edited by 
[| Kenneth T Jackson, almost as 
L endless as New York it- 
|RS^' self, and Gitta 

Sereny's Albert 
Speer (Macmll- 
Ian. £25). for. the 
intrinsic interest of 
its subject and the in- 
trinsic passion of Its author. 

Noam Chomsky 

Elizabeth FonesAYolPs Selling 
Free Enterprise (University of 
Illinois, $16.95) is the first major 
study of the huge corporate propa- 
ganda offensive after World War II 
to try to overcome the social-demo- 
cratic currents that were then domi- 



nant. Norman Flnkelstein’s Image 
and Reality of the Israel-Pales- 
tine Conflict (Verso, £14.95) is the 
most revealing study of the histori- 
cal background of the conflict and 
the current peace agreement. Mark 
Curtis's The Ambiguities of 
Power (Zed, £14.95) is an ex- 
tremely scholarly study of British 
post-war foreign policy. 

Candia McWllliam 

Peni-lupe Fitzgeralds Ihe Blue 
Flower (Flamingo, £14.991 U a 
novel in which the unsaid speaks; it 
is a masterpiece. Morvern Collar 
by Alan Warner (Cape, £9.99) is a 
wild tali- of denth nnd pleasure, con- 
veying at tiie same lime a ]>aradoxi- 
cnl innocent happiness in an urban 
desert nu distance from Oban. It 
contains some remarkable imture 
writing. Theatres of Memory 
(Verso, £18.95), by Raphael Samuel, 
offers a generous and hopeful un- 
derstanding of the past and how it af- 
fects our society and the individual. 

Julian Crltchley 

Roy Jenkins's Gladstone (Macmil- 
lan, £20) lias brilliantly filled the hia- 
tus left for 30 years since the 
pubiication of Sir Philip Magnus's 
biography. Simon Heffer's Carlyle 
(Weidenfeld Sr Nicolson, £20) — 
not tiie most attractive of Scotsmen, 
but a volume into which much work 
had been put Otherwise, the sec- 
ond volume of the Letters of John 
Betjeman (Methuen, £9.99), an ad- 
mirable act q( filial piety. The worst 
book? Krug arid Shepherd's Pie: 
A Short Life of Lord Archer of 
Weston-Super-Mare, by Alastair 
McAJpine. 

John Updike 

Shaken and enlightened by Galatea 
2.2, by Richard Powers, published 
in the UK in June 1996 (Abacus, 
£9.99), starring a computer that 
holds within its circuits a little girl 
as tear-wrenching as any orphan In 
Dickens. While winging my way to 
England, 1 kept myself calm with 
the Penguin edition of The Euro- 
peans by Henry James (£1.99): a 
nice thing about the transatlantic 
James is that there is always more 
of hint to read. This small, early 
novel is dry and crisp and very clear 
.about what the author thought the 
differences between ,the New and 
Old Worlds were. 

Naomi Wolf , , • 

i " ■ l ' 

Claire Messud's breathtaking first 
■novel, When the World was 
Steady (Grants, £5.99), stuns the 
; reader who considers that a 29-y ear- 
old woman could so felly imagine tiie 


lonely journeys of the two middle- 
aged sisters. Geraldine Brooks’s 
Nine Parts of Desire (Hamish 
Hamilton, £15.9$ is a courageous 
and sensitive exploration of the too 
often invisible world of women in Isr 
iamic countries. The Dalai Lama's 
The Power of Compassion (Aquar- 
ian, £6,99) is a tolerant and unpreten- 
tious guide to what we can only hope 
will soon become a less sectarian 
and more compassionate world. 

Colm TblbliT 

Stones of Aran; Pilgrimage by 
Tim Robinson (Lilliput. £20), n lov- 
ing anatomy of the largest of the 
Aran Islands off tin- west coast of 
Ireland, in which ihe point where 
nature and cuiLure meet in tiie is- 
land is observed with great beauty 
and precision. My Alexandria by 
Mark Doty (Cape, £7) was a big dis- 
covery — a new American poet 
published for the first time on this 1 
sitle. Formally perfect, with won- 
derful control of the stanza; but the 
tone is never beautiful for its own 
sake — there's a real urgency about i 
what's being said. And New and 
Selected Poems by Michael 
O'Loughiin (New Ireland Books, 
£5.99), one of the most neglected 
Irish poets: poems written from his 
long exile in Amsterdam, medita- 
tions on the ruins of Europe, on his- 
tory and exile; the tone wry and 
exact. 

Elaine Show alter 

In the night, men are cryiag, and 
women are reading about it I very 
much enjoyed Martin Amis's The 
Information (Flamingo, £15.99), 
Nick Hornby's High Fidelity (Gof- 
lancz, £14.99), Richard Rayner's 
The Blue Suit (Picador, £9.99), 
and especially Philip Norman’s 
Everyone’s Gone to the Moon 
(Hutchinson, £15,99) — about the 
glory days of London journalism. 

I 

Francis Wheen ■ 

The Prince and Princess of Wales 
are allowed to have their say, but 
when their old servant Wendy Berry 
produced her own account of life at 
High grove, Hie Housekeeper’s 
Diary (Barricade, $19.95), she was 
promptly injuncted. Having read it, E 
can: see why: if Berry is to be 
believed die Princess’s yearning to 
love everyone does not extend to 
the ; below-stalr8 classes: Copies can 
■be obtained by mall order from. 
’American bookshops. 

JqjfrnRflfi 

I ( * ■ | , • . , 

The Huaraonl are, the Ogoni of 
! Ecuador — . . indigenous, people 
whose land and resources have 


been exploited without qualm by 
outsiders, notably the Conoco oil 
company, in cal loots with the 
Ecuadorian government. Savages, 
by Joe Kane (published by Alfred A 
Knopf in the US; not yet in the UK), 
is an uncommonly well researched 
and elegantly written account of this 
clash of cultures, free of sentimen- 
tality and romantic primitivism, the 
besetting vices of tiie genre. Bury 
Mo Standing by Isabel Fonseca 
(Cl tat to & Windus, £19) is sin 
equally accomplished account of an- 
other minority, strangers on our 
doorstep, the Gypsies of etislern Eu- 
rope. 'ITiese are bouks on subjects 
that are hard to write about with 
decorum anti without tedium, but 
they succeed admirably. 

Julian Barnes 

Rush Umbaugh likes io stroke the 
ditto-heads in his audience with a 
line about not seeking the death of 
every single liberal and communist. 
No, he explains jocosely, each col- 
lege campus should have a couple 
of liberals on display, just so that 
right-thinking folks can see what a 
fossil looks like. The spikiest fossil 
around is still Gore Vidal, and if it's 
too much to hope that the ditto- 
heads could be jolted by 
Palimpseat (Andrd Deutsch, £20), 
the rest of us should still applaud 
Mr Vidal's stirring feck of mellow- 
ness in this, his autobiography; may 
he have long life and much free ink. 
Art books are rarely readable, even 
when their texts are good. The Illus- 
trations inevitably assert them- 
selves — every picture does indeed 
tell a story, so why should we listen 
to anything further? But Mark 
Stroud's little book, Edward Hop- 
per (Ecco Press, $12) cleverly re- 
vises this given. Its pictures are in 
poor black and white, while the text 
is dominant, acute, colourful and 
brief. Equally jargon-free is Kay 
Redfield Jamison’s The Unquiet 
Mind (published in the UK next 
April by Picador, £15.99), a com- 
pelling account of manic depression 
by a self-studying professor of psy- 
chiatry. 

■ 

■ • • 

To order any of the books reviewed: 

Phone: (+44)161 004 1251 
Fax: (+44) 181 064 1204 

Email: btdfitnall.bogo.co.uk 

Payment by credit card/chaqua payable' 
to; The Guardian Weekly Books 
Posts/ address: 29 Pall Mai Deposit, ‘ 
Barlbynoad, London W106BL.UK. ■ 

Airmail postage ooetsi 

Europe Rest of World 

Hardback.— C3;.95 C7.5Q 

Paperback — El .05 £2.05 . 
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ILLUSTRATION: BARRY LARKING 


The definition of tranquillity 



Paul Evans 

/ NMY corner of Shropshire, 
Indulging in some gratuitous 
trespassing, I wandered up 
the golf course to watch the 
moon climb above dark wooded 
ridges. But a sickly orange glow 
of street lights reflecting against 
low cloud hung over the urban 
centres to the east, and the dull, 
relentless drone of traffic from 
the motorway was inescapable. 

All sound — owls calling, wind 
in the trees, invisible feet of 
scurrying animals — was em- 
bedded in tide noise, as were my 
thoughts. Although this might be 
solitude, it was certainly not 
tranquillity. 

The Council for the 
Protection of Rural England 
(CP RE) have produced a map 
showing how the tranquillity of 
rural England is being shat- 
tered. The map looks like a 
Jackson Pollock painting. The 
white splatters of urban areas 
and roads almost completely 
obscure the green that denotes 
tranquil countryside. Even in 
the green bits it's impossible to 
escape low flying aircraft and 
agricultural machinery. 

The pressures of urban living 
mount and infiltrate more And 
more of the natural environment 
— countryside, bush, forest, 


outback — through develop- 
ment, new roads, increased traf- 
fic, and the artificial lights and 
noise that go with it. So much so, 
that many people yearn for tran- 
quillity. But what is it? Where 
can you find it? And what good 
does it do? 

To discuss these questions 1 
went to talk to Dr Jane Howarth, 
a philosophy lecturer at 
Lancaster University, who has 
written about sense of place and 
the aesthetics of nature. We left 
the hubbub of the campus and 
struck out on the Lancashire 
coaBtal footpath that runs along 
the estuary of the River Lune 
from Condor Green. 


O N the CPRE map even 
this is a white (untran- 
quil) blotch. But despite 
electricity pylons and docks in 
the distance, it only took the 
liquid, whistling cry of a curlew 
and winter sunlight rippling on 
the estuary as the tide rose 
across the salt marsh, to step 
out of urban turmoil and into 
what Howarth described as the 
mood of the place. 

Our moods, she said, even 
though we often try to ignore 
them to push on with our goal- 
driven lives, are very similar to 
moods in nature. Nature ebbs 
and flows, it changes, ifs moody. 


These moods are not about any- 
thing; nature just ia. “We have 
natures too,” says Howarth, 

“and they are moody natures.” 

The descriptions offered by 
science and aesthetics fail to 
properly interpret our 
relationship with nature. Only 
through direct contact, and with- 
out a running commentary, can 
we strip away assumptions and 
theories which restrict what we 
experience and discover what 
tranquillity 1 b. It’s not something 
you stumble across, it can’t be 
created by tranquillisers or 
virtual reality. Ifs something 
that the body recognises as a 
restorative, liberating quality in 
nature. “We need to articulate 
attitudes which have a purchase 
on the world as we experience 
it,” says Jane Howarth. 

There are many places in 
nature, and not just the more 
remote “green” parts of the 
map, where we can experience 
tranquillity. But estuaries seem 
to be better than most. The great 
expanse of Bky and sea; the blur 
ring of boundaries between the 
two; mudflats and marehes; 
patterns of waves, clouds and 
birds in flight. 

But the more you talk about it 
the less tranquil it becomes. Far 
better to just shut up and soak it 
all In. 


S OLVE A three-mover, and 
you could win £50. This 
year’s Christmas puzzle was 
among the best creations of 
Edith Baird, the Judit Polgar of 
cheas problems and the out- 
standing woman composer in 
chess history. Baird's output 
was more than 2,000 problems, 
many of great ingenuity. 




abode fgh 

White checkmates in three 
moves, against any defence. 

Your answer Bhould give White's 
first move and the lines of play 
leading to mate In three. Send 
your solution on a postcard to 
Christmas Chess, Weekend 
Guardian, 119 Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R 3ER (or by 
fax on +44 171 239-9935), to 
arrive by first post on 
Wednesday, January 10. 

There are awards of £50, £30 
and £20 for the first three cor- 
rect solutions examined after the 
closing date. The answer and 
names of prizewinners will ap- 
pear at the end of January. 

• For a belated chess gift to 
make your New Year games 
more enjoyable, 1 recommend 
Gary Lane’s book Blackmur- 
Diemer Gambit (Hatsford, 
£10.99). The B-D Gambit often 
starts 1 d4 d5 2 e4 dxe4 3 Ni-3 
NfB 4 (3, hut it can also arise 
from seemingly remote openings 
like the Alekhine 1 c4 Nffl 2 Nc3 
d5 3 d4 or the Centre Counter l 
e4 d5 2 d4. 

Rlackmar was an American 
music professor. Dienter u 


German amateur who analysed 
and played the B-D for 
his life. Their pawn sacrifice 
aims at rapid development and 
attack, and ia promising again* 
defensively-minded opponent! 
who become flustered under 
pressure. 

Gary Lane, a former 
Commonwealth and West of 
England champion, is among ft* 
UK’s best opening writere, 
lucidly explaining the ideas and 
illustrative games. The B-D 
Gambit has acquired a cult fol- 
lowing in Lane's own backyard! 
Torquay, judged by this game 
from last month’s Torbay con- 
gress. The winner is graded oat 
145, average club level, buihe 
romps to victory by imaginative 
tactics. 

JE Walker-M Abbott, Torbqy 
1995, Blackmar-Diemer Ganto 

1 d4 NfB 2 Nc3 d53e4dxe44 
13 exf3 5 Nxf3 Bf5 6 Bc4 Lane 
prefers 6 Ne5. e0 7 0-0 Be7?Abi| 
advantage of the B-D Gambit is tint | 
natural moves can be inferior. Mac] 
would develop the bishop. butNE 
is precise to stop White’s reply. 

8 Ne5! Bxc2 Black hopes fori 
Qxc2? Qxd4+ and Qxe5. 9 Nxf7! 
The acid test of a new openings 
book is whether it has die variatioc 
you first look up. There it is on pj? 
73, with c6 instead of Be7 for Black 
and Lane’s comment that 9 Nxf7!k 
the Dutch IM Welling's move. 

Kxf7 If Bxdl 10 NxdS Bxd811 
Rdl White regains the pawn (Kdil 
Re 1 ) and his bishop pair is an 
endgame asset. 10 Qg4 Qd7 11 
d5! With c6 instead of Be7 tor Blfri 
While would continue Bg5 and 
Rael. Ke8 12Qe2?l l2Qxe6is 
simpler. As played. Black could rtf' 
exdfi. BgG? 13 dxeO Bc5+ 14 Bb 
B xe3+ 1 5 Qxe3 Qe7 16 RxfB! 
Removing Black's best defender ■ 
decisive. Qxf6 1 7 Nd5 Qd8 18 
Nc7+ Ke7 20 Qxg7+ Resigns. # 

No 2400: 1 Bbl. IfKxe32ffl» 
Kb3 3 Ro3. If Kb3 2 Rc5 Ka43 
Bc2. 



Quick crossword no. 293 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 
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Across 

1 East European — 
refine! (6) 

4 Patriarch or ■ 
sheep (5) 

7 Thrifty (B) 

8 Scottish 
playwright (6) 

9 Leave out (4) 

10 Old story (possibly 
Spanish!) (8) 

1 2 Means of ■ 
gambling (7,4) 

1 7 ■ Communication 
- (now obsolete) (8) 

19 Perform In the 
street (4) 

20 Stand for cooking 

vessels (6) , 

21 (Shake with) abort 
sharp sounds (6) 

22 Large crowd (5) 

23 Mfnlsters of 
religion (6) 


.- . • i. 


Down 


1 Bottom's pari In 
play (7) 

2 Igniter or barge (7) 

3 Lawyer (9), 

4 Informal 
trousers (5) 



5 Official holding 
Inquest (7) 

6 The last thing 
drawn (6) 

1.1 . Short-lived (9) ’ • 

13 Mlneror 
transporter of"’ 

’ coal (7) 

14 Referee (7) 

16 Show (7) 

16 Minimum amount 
of dothlng?(6) 

18 Church land (6) 


Last weak’s solution 


□ 0 □ ODD 

□□□ED BQQDDQQ 

□ □ □ a a a a 
□anaGiaa Eaaaa 

□ □ an a 

□HraaaaQna 

□ □ a 0 0 
qehsdq naanaaD 

□ □ a 0 □ a a 
ranotansEJ □□qqq 

□ 0 a a q a 
□uaaaa aanaaa 



tion for 1995. 

The first four problems ask you 
to rank three possible calls In order 
of preference. You are South in each 
case — assume that you are playing 
rubber bridge with both sides 
vulnerable: 

Problem 1: Your hand is: 

43 ¥ AK654 4QJ8743 *5 

South West North East 
? 

Rank in order of preference the 
calls: If, 14, pass. 


Problem 2; Your hand is: 

4J986 ¥KQ4 4653 *Q97 


South West North East 

' If Pass 

Rank In order 'of preference the 
calls: 2¥, 1NT, 1*. 


.Problem 3: Your hand is: 
■4AK104 VA3 4J9 4K10965 

1 ' ,i ; ■ / i- i, i , , • * i 

South ' West Nottil East 

■ ■ "■ If 1 

? ■ ■ 


Rank in order of preference the 
calls: 2#, 14, Double. 


Problem 4: Your hand is: 

* A 4 ¥ K'7 4AKJ632 *A70 

South West North East 
? ' 

Rank in order of preference the 
calls: 2NT.2D.1D. 


Problem 5: It is Just before mid- 
night on December 31. The grand 
slam kitty contains £1,000, but if it is 
not claimed by the end of the year, It 
goes to foe dub proprietor, one E 
Scrooge. You therefore open 7NT as 
| South, in foe hope that you will have 
some pity for it. These are the 
: North-South cards: 

' 1 North 

i ! 1 ' *10743 

¥A108654 
♦ 104 

' *4 


South 

* AQ2 
VQ32 ’’ 
♦'A3 2 

* A 103 2 


West leads the king of diaitw®^ 
and you mnke your contract wh- 
was unbeatable after the °P ear * 

lead. , 

What is West’s hand? (AH 1 
cards should be specified). r 
Solutions should be sed; 
Guardian Weekend, 0 &* 
Bridge Competition. 1HM 
don Road, London EClRtfK-N; 
lions may also be faxed 
Weekend, clearly marked w 
mas Bridge Competition", « 

171 239-9935. Solutions shojjj 
rive no later than January 2fU^.r 
A first prize of £100 and g.J 

n era-up pnzes of ""L.. 
awarded to the three best sow ( 

randomly drawn. ' ' 

I would like to take this offf;; 
nity to wish all of you a very , 
Christmas] • 


t ' i- 


I. . '• I 
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Rugby Union International England 27 Western Samoa 9 


England run but they cannot glide 


Robert Armstrong 


T HE running game remains a 
tantalising mirage for Eng- 
land but their rejuvenated 
side can look forward to the Five 
Nations Championship with cau- 
tious optimism. 

A two-try victory over the street- 
wise Samoans after three successive 
defeats was not to be scorned on a 
cold, cheerless day that saw Eng- 
land appear as fully contracted pro- 
fessionals for the first lime. 

No doubt money was the root 
cause of the yobbish booing and cat- 
calls at Will Carling’s men by large 
sections of the 75.000 crowd. When 
you have paid up to £30 for a seat in 
the expectation of seeing players on 
£36.000 a season provide passable 
entertainment you are liable to turn 
nasty if they fail to deliver. 

The slow handclap that preceded 
Paul Grayson’s sixth penalty — and 
the first he missed — was the clear- 
est evidence that the Barbnur- 
coated Twickenham mob have no 
sense of fair play. The England fly- 
half deserved gratitude for an in- 
valuable contribution of 17 points on 
his debut: had he been playing for 





Capping it . . . Dallagiio dives over for England’s first try in his first full international photo: frank oaron 


his first club, Accrington Stanley, 
Grayson's goals would have been 
cheered to the echo. 

The crowd’s loutish behaviour was 
abruptly terminated by two excellent 
England tries midway through the 
second half that effectively killed off 
Samoan hopes. Nevertheless Eng- 


land continued to look ill at ease with 
foe basic handling skills and precise 
movement of the ball needed to capi- 
talise on a ton of possession. The new 
half-back partnership passed 75 per 
cent of ball received, which is proba- 
bly an England record, yet continuity 
remained elusive. 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Spin doctor for ailing series 

T HE THIRD Test between deal was worked out with his for- I D ELGIAN s 
South Africa and England at mer club, Leicester City. Wolves, LJ Bosnian w 
Durban was abandoned and who nffieiallv rnnflrmed MrHliee I battle whon rli 


T HE THIRD Test between 
South Africa and England at 
Durban was abandoned and 
declared a draw after torrential rain 
denied England any possibility of 
batting on Sunday and Monday. The 
umpires called off proceedings with 
the visitors on 152 for 5, 73 runs be- 
hind South Africa’s first innings 
total of 225. 

On Saturday, England added just 
29 runs in two brief spells totalling 
32 niinutes. With only two Tests re- 
maining iu the rain-ravaged series, 
both sides will now be under pres- 
sure to break the stalemate. 

South Africa have named mys- 
tery spinner Paul Adams in their 13- 
man squad for the last two Tests. 
Six weeks ago, Adams was virtually 
unknown outside the Cape Town 
club he represents in local league 
cricket. But now his remarkable tal- 
ent could prove a serious threat lo 
the tourists when the series is de- 
cided over the Christmas and New 

Year period. 

If he makes the final XI at Port 
Elizabeth on Boxing Day, tile left- 
arm wrist spinner, who turns 19 on 
January 21, will become the 
youngest Test player in the coun- 
•iys history — and the first product 
of their development programme to 
reach cricket’s highest level. 

Adams, who played for South 
A at Kimberley, claimed 
watch figures of nine for 181 during ' 
England's embarrassing defeat. He 
bowls with his head down while 
looking back towards (he umpire’s 
eel and has troubled batsmen 
around foe country since he shot to' 
national fame i n October. His 32 
■rst-ejass wickets have cost only 24 
runs apiece. " 

\ i i . .* 

h Managers on tiie move were * 

m fintty In foe limelight on foe 
British soccer scene last week, 
lark McGhee was named as foe 
boss of Wolverhampton Wdn- 
_ Crers a record compensation 


deal was worked out with his for- 
mer club, Leicester City. Wolves, 
who officially confirmed McGhee 
as Graham Taylor's replacement, 
agreed to pay Leicester a sum be- 
lieved to be around £750,000. At 
first Leicester refused to accept 
McGhee’s resignation, but lawyers 
for (he two sides finally thrashed 
out a compensation package. 

Also on the move was Howard 
Kendall, who looked forward to a 
return to the good times after be- 
coming Sheffield United’s manager. 
“I'm tli rilled to be with a great club,” 
the former manager of Notts 
County said. "Our short-term objec- 
tive will be lo get points, improve 
our League position and achieve 
safety." 

Martin O’Neill quit as manager of 
Norwich City but the club refused 
to accept his resignation. O’Neill 
took over at the dub this season and 
still has 18 months of his two-year 
contract to run. However, he was 
being strongly tipped to take up 
McGhee’s place at Leicester. 

On the players’ front, Blackburn 
Rovers won the race to sign Welsh 
international Chris Coleman from 
Crystal . Palace for £2.8 million. 
Coventry, West Ham and Wimble- 
don were other clubs interested in 
the 25-year-old centre halt 

Meanwhile, Wimbledon have ac- 
cepted a transfer request ' from Viri- 
nle Jones. The midfielder, 31 next 
month, left foe dub sue years ago 
and played for Leeds, Sheffield 
United and Chelsea before returning 
to the Dons in 1992. But this time it 
looks like Vinnie will be going for 
good. .i 

i Wimbledon were also In' the 
fanfe when Uefa chiefs stripped 
English clubs of a fourth European 
place next season, basing (heir deci- 
sion on the Doits' and 'Tottenham's 
lack of enthusiasm for foe'Jiitertpto, 
Cup. An extra Uefa place 1 was 
awarded to England last season be- 
1 cause of its dubs’ gopti behaviour in 
Europe. ‘ 1 


B ELGIAN soccer star Jean-Marc 
Bosnian won his five-year legal 
battle when (he European Court of 
Justice upheld the Bosman ruling 
which bans transfer fees for out-of- 
contract players and allows clubs to 
play unlimited EC foreigners. The 
ruling has left the football transfer 
market in turmoil. 


T HE BBC was left in the pits 
when 1TV snatched the contract 
lo cover Formula One motor racing. 
The five-year deal, worth £60 mil- 
lion, comes into effect at the start of 
the 1997 season. Tire fee was be- 
lieved to be nearly 10 times higher 
than that paid by the BBC for its ex- 
isting three-year contract. The blow 
to the Beeb’s prestige comes only a 
fortnight after it lost the FA Cup 
final and it was all the more humili- 
ating because foe corporation was 
not even given a chance to bid. 


A MERICAN golfer Fred Couples 
/A won the Johnnie Walker World 
Championship in Jamaica, beating 

Football results 


FA CARLINS PREMIERSHIP 

Arsenal i. Chelsea 1: Aston Villa 4. Coverify I; 
Blackburn 1, Mlddeebrough 0, Ltorpad 2, Man 
UtdO: Newcastle Utol.EvertonuiGPpa, Bolton 
t ; Shell Wed e, Leeds 2; Weal Ham2, Southamp- 
ton 1 ; Vttnbfetfon 0, Tottenham 1. Leading 
poeHlonn I, NawoasBa Uld Ifcteyed IftpoWa . 
42J; 2, Man Utd (1fl 36); 3, Tottenham (18-33). 

ENDS LIH OH LflAQUBt Flftt DMalnfl 

Barretey 1 , Ctartton 2| Grimsby 1 , Southend l; 
Hudderaletd 4. Weal Bran 1: Ipswich l.Shetllftd 
1 ; LtjtoM(sf 3 Nonrfch 2; MEwal 0 Derby 1 : 
Oldham 4. Blmnlngtam 0: Portsmouth 4. Luton 0; 
{feeding 1, SumWttnc) i; Btrfw 1, CryaW Palace 
2 ; Watted 3j Tnmrteig 0 ; Woharliainpwn 0. Port 
Vais J. Leading positional 1, Sonteriand (21- 
38}; 2.' Derby (2%-3t)t 3, Leicester {32-36). 

Second Dlvtalont Btac^pObt 4, Bradford V, 
SournemoutH 3, Stockport 2; Bristol Revere 2. 
Oxford (jld 0: QaiUa I.WatoaU 1; CheslerfekJ 2, 
Brentford 2; Node Coiirty 0, Cram 1; Peter- 
borough 1 , FWtl'pert'am 6; Owrabuy 2, BrigUon 1 
1; Swansea 2, gunfey 4; Swindon 1, Wrexham li' 
VWwmbe 1 , Bristol City 1; York 0. Hill City 1 . 
Leading poeltlenei 1 , Swindon CO-42); 2. 

Crewe (20-40)’, 3, Notts County (20-30). 

i Third DIvMon! Bury. 1,GfEngham0;' Chaster 1. - 
Pmtan t; Cofchester2. Scunthorpe 1; Darfngton 1, 


Still, the outcome accurately re- 
flected the current world rankings 
of both sides. England, who nre 
fourth (some would argue fifth be- 
hind Australia), never looked like 
losing to the Samoans, whose re- 
cent 15-all draw with Scotland 
plates them at No 7. 



O’Neill: Leicester rumours 

Vijay Singh of Fiji and fellow Ameri- 
can Loren Roberts at the second 
play-off hole to lift the title for the 
second time. Couples won the inau- 
gural event and in the fivc-ycnr his- 
tory of tile tournament has 
collected nearly £1 million from it. 
The prize money on Sunday was 
£358,000. 


D AVE BASSETT resigned as 
manager of Sheffield United on 
Monday last week. Just three days 
earlier his number had come up in 
| the club’s Revival Draw. The prize? 
I £2,000 in travel vouchers. 


Bam&t 1 ; OoftcoBtar 4 . Leyton Orient 1 1 Etoto 2 ( 
Rochdale 0; Full am 1, Nortfiamplon 3; Hartlepool 
I.CarribrfclgaUtd^LhGOlnO. PtymoulhO; 
Maraflefdl, Cardiff IS Torquay 0, Scarborough 0: 
Wfaena. Hereford 1. Leading poaftloiw 1. 
Chester 2. Praton (2037k 3, 

(19-30) , 

TBNNENTS SCOTTISH CUPi First Round 
Albton 0, Deveronvale 2\ Glasgow u 0. Spartans 1 , 

SEUL 4 B 800TTI8H LEAGUE] Prsmlar 
Division! Aberdeen 1 , Hearts % CoMa 1, FolkfrK 
0; Hibernian i, RafthS: Kilmarnock, Parties f. 
Laadfno positions! 1. Rangers (17-42): 2, Cette 
(18-41); 3. Hibernian U9-26}. . , 

First Dhrfsloni DundesO. Si Johnstone 1 ; Dui> 
fentiSne 2, Airdrie O: Greenock Morton I.Distdae 
Utd 2; Hamlton 3, Dunbarton 0; SI Mfrmn 2, Ofto* 
barer 1. Loading posUlonsi 1 , DunlermHne (IE- 
37); 2. DuKtos Utd (10*34): % Qreanoch M (18-33).- 

Seoond Dlvlflont Berwick 2, MaitroflafiiOyde 
0. Eaol Hal; Forfar 0, Stranraer Os Queen of . 
South l.EW1riCB;3tenhou4eniiir1 t Ayr l< 1.' 1 1 
Loading positions] 1, East Flte(l7-M: 2, 

SMnp (17-33); 3, Berwick (17-28). 

Third Dlvlilani preclilnS, l^ngiionO; Cqwlfin- 

Ross 2\ Afioo 2. Loading pooWoitoi l.LMngalcn 
(17-34); Z Bmchln 16r32): 3. Rose (17-29 


SPORT 23 


Clearly England will have (o im- 
prove when they meet France in 
Paris on January 20 — but then they 
usually do at the Phrc des Princes. 

The most appealing aspect of the 
England! side is its comparative 
youth. Dawson, at 23, is on inventive 
scrum-half who will get belter with 
experience; Grayson, 24, showed 
the professionalism of Rob Andrew 
as well as making a crucial break 
that triggered die second try; and 
Dallagiio, 23, not only scored a try 
In his first full Test but also showed 
a prodigious appetite for work. 

Like the Samoans the Frencli will 
ask searching questions of Eng- 
land's old guard, Carling, Guscott 
and Underwood, who moved the 
ball as though it were a hot potato at 
a crowded barbecue. Carling at last 
displayed signs of leadei'ship, espe- 
cially after the break, while Under- 
wood made the most of his only 
scoring chance. Guscott, though, 
must be living on borrowed lime 
with the replacement De Glanville 
straining at the leash. 

In fact, Samoa's tactics at forward 
offered a timely dress rehearsal for 
the Five Nations: offside, killing the 
ball and collapsing scrums were 
mainstays of their repertoire. It is 
too glib ru complain that the Eng- 
land pack should impose itself on 
negative play. Tire referee ian 
Rogers did his duty by awarding 23 
penalties and Grayson did the rest. 


Boxing 


Tyson back 
in lethal form 


Richard Williams 


W HEN the bell sounded. Buster 
Mathis Jr ran across the ring 
and, like a playful baby elephnnl, 
head down and probably eyes 
closed, crashed straight into Mike 
Tyson. Then, overcome by his own 
attempt to swing a left huok. Ire fell 
down. 

His priority, in honour ofliis late 
father, was to avoid humiliation, 
which meant that lie had to fight 
with whatever weaponry was avail- 
able to him, however primitive. Ami 
for that rather touching display of 
aggression alone, some observers 
gave him the first round of last 
weekend’s fight in the Philadelphia 
Spectrum. 

Mnthis, 25 years old and a 25-1 
shot to beat Tyson, survived the 
opening three minutes, and foe next 
three too, thanks to a gift for duck- 
ing and weaving that had his illustri- 
ous opponent's best shots, mostly 
left hooks, hitting thin air. 

The third round was when reality 
Intervened. Tyson immediately an- 
nounced a' change of gear by find- 
ing a way tlirough his opponent's 
[angled defence and slamming 
Mathis's head back with a long, 
hard left jab. Two minutes into the 
round he jolted him with a right up- 
percut, his traderharic punch. 

Thirty seconds later Tyson' un- 
loaded a second uppertut find 
Mathis was stunned. A third failed 
to follbw it home but die fourth pro- 
jected Mathis across the! ring with 
an almost implausible degree of mo- 
mentum and landed' hiti| on his 
back. 

; He still had his wits and he 
pushed himself back upi but to 
achieve an upright' condition on the 
count of 10 was not good ebpug)i for 
referee Frank Cappuccino, who 
took. the first available opportunity 
to confirm Mathis's status as the 
second victim of Tyson’s comeback. 































